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Art.  I.  The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici^  called  the  Atagnificent! 

By  William  Rofcoe.  ‘  4to.  2  vols,  2I.  2s.  Liverpool,  printed : 
fold  by- Edwards,  London.  .  ’  . 

'PHE  union  of  biography  and  general  hiftory  has  produced  a 
variety  of  works,  at  once  highly  inftruftive  and  attrac-‘ 
tively  interefting.  In  the  firft  rank,  of  writers  in  this  depart-' 
Aent,  may  be  enumerated  the  learned  Dr.  Middleton,  the  author 
f  the  Life  of  Cicero — "the  ingenious  Abbe  de  Sade,  who  eri- 
iched  the  libraries  of  the  literari  with  Memoirs  of  Petrarch—* 
d  the  acute  Dr.  Berington,  whofe  fertile  pen  Has  produced* 
c  hiftories  of  Abelard  and  Eloife,  and  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 

Thefe  illuftrious  predeceffors  the  author  of  .the  work  before 
has  dared  to  follow ;  and  we  truft  that  we  only  anticipate  the 
udgment  of  the  public  when  we  declare. our  opinion,  that  he* 
Hows  them  pajfibus  aquisj,  ;  '  . 

He  has,  indeed,  been  wonderfully  happy  in  the  choice  of  his 
hjeft.  It  has  been  matter  of  general  complaint,  that  the  lives^ 
fcholars  are  diverfified  by  few  of  thofe  ftriking  incidents  that  •  . 
^ken  the  attention  j  and  that  the  biography  of  ftatefmeri  and 
nces  prefents  us  with  little  elfe  than  the  tedious  'myftery  of ' 
tJ’igue,  and  a  painful  pidlure  of  blood  and  devaftation.  But 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici  the  author  of  thefe  volumes  has  found  a 
rp  whofe  connexions  with  the  leaders  of  different  ftates  of 
— Jy  naturally  impofe  upon  his  biographer*  the  duty  of  invefti- 
■ting  the  politics  of  the /period  in  which  he  lived— while  hi^ 
■^/literary  purfuits,  and  the  niunificeht  encouragement  which 
»  gave  to  men  of  talents  and  learning,  open  a  moft 'beautifully  . 
w^fified  view  into  the  regions  of  claffic  tafte.  * '  ^  ‘ 
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In  the  preface  to  Vol.  I.  Mr.  Rofcoe  notices  two  writeti 
who  have  preceded  him  in  the  field  which  he  has  chofen  for  the 
exercife  of  his  talents,  viz.  Niccolo  Valpri  and  M.  Fabroni. 
Valori’s  Latin  hiftory  of  Lorenzio  de’ Medici  was  not  printed 
till  the  year  1749,  though  a  tranflation  of  it  had  appeared  in 
Florence  as  early  as  1 560. 

This  work,  though  faithful  and  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes, 
Mr.  Rofcoe  juiUy  confiders  as  too  meagre  for  the  dignity  ot  the 
fubjeA.  And  as  to  Fabroni’s  hiftory,  publifhed  in  the  year  1784, 
our  author  obferves,  that  Fabroni’s  leading  obje£f  is  to  illuftratc 
the  political  rather  than  the  literary  life  of  Lorenzo.  ‘  And  it 

*  appeared  to  me,’  fays  he,  ‘  that  the  mere  hiftorical  events  of 

*  the  fifteenth  century,  fo  far  as  they  regarded  Italy,  could  not 

*  deeply  intereft  my-countrymen  in  the  eighteenth }  but  1  con. 

*  ceived  that  the  progrefs  of  letters  and  of  arts  would  be  attended 
<  to  with  pleafure  in  every  country  where  they  were  cultivated 
‘  and  protefled.* 

The  Medici,  it  is  well  known,  were  a  confiderable  family  in 
the  city  of  Florencej  who,  by  a  perfevering  attention  to  com. 
merce,  amafled  great  wealth,  and  in  confequence  rofe  to  the 
higheft  dignities  of  the  ftate.  The  firft  of  this  family  who  is 
entitled  to  particular  notice  is  Cofmo,  grandfather  to  Lorenzo^ 
the  f'ibjed  of  the  hiftory  under  confideration.  Cofmo  was  a 
moft  munificent  patron  of  learned  men.  His  memory  ought  to 
be  particularly  grateful  to  the  lovers  of  ancient  literature  on  ac. 
count  of  the  trouble  and  expence  which  he  beftowed  on  the  re. 
covery  of  the  manufcript  copies  of  clallic  writers,  many  of  which 
were,  by  the '  induftry  of  his  agents,  refcued  from  everlaflinj 
oblivion. 


We  wifh  our  limits  would  permit  us  to  exhibit  the  copious 
aitd  truly  intecefting  account  which  our  author  gives  of -the  re. 
covery  of  thefe  valuable  works.  But  we  muft  refer  to  the  bif* 
tory  itfelf,  contenting  curfelves  with  tranfcribing  an  anecdote 
which  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  eftimation  in  whi  ‘ 
they  were  held  in  the  fifteenth  century.  *  A  ma'nufcript  of  t 
‘  hiftory  of  J/ivy,  fent  by  Cofmo  de’  Medici  to  Alfonfo,  Kii 

*  of  Naples,  conciliated  the  breach  between  them ;  and  althou^ 

*  the  king’s  phyficians  infinuated  that  the  book  was  probab 

*  poifoned,  Alfonfo  difiegarded  their  fufoicions,  and  began  wi 

*  great  picture  the  peruf^  of  the  work.’ 

The  acquifitions  which  Cofmo’s  induftry  and  liberality  th 
enabled  him  to  make,  were  the  foundation  of  the  magnifice 
colle&ion  now  known  by  the- name  of  the  Laurentian  library. 

After,  having  fpeot  a  life  of  ufeful  a^vity  Cofmo  died,  Augx 
s,  1464,  at  Uk  advanced  age  of  75  years* 
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i  Lorenzo  dc*  Medici,*  fays  our  author,  ^  was  about  16  years  of 
i^wheii  Cofmo  died,  and  had  at  that  time  given  ilri  king  indications 
of  cxwaordinary' talents.  From  his  earlieft  years  he  had  exhibited 
pioofs  of  a  retentive  and  vigorous  mind,  which  was  cultivated  not 
only  by  all  the  attention  which  his  father’s  infirmities  would  permit 
him  to  bellow,  but  by  a  frequent  intercourfe  with  his  venerable 
mndfaiher.  He  owed  alfo  great  obligations,  in  this  refpeft, 
to  his  mother  Lucretia,  who  was  one  of  the  moft  accompjilhed 
women  of  the  age,  and  dillrnguilhed  herfelf  not  qnly  as  a  pa- 
tronefs  of  learning,  but  by  her  own  writings.  The  difpofition 
of  Lorenzo,  which  afterwards  gave  him  a  peculiar  claim  to  the 
pile  of  Magnificent,  was  apparent  in  his  childhood.  Having  re* 
cdfcd,-  as  a  prefent,  a  horfe  from  Sicily,  he  fent  the  donor  in  re- 
tom  a  gift  of  much  greater  value;  and,  on  being  reproved  for  his 
profufenefs,  he  remamed,  that  there  was  nothing  more  glorious  than 
to  overcome  others  in  afts  of  gehercfity.  Of  his  proficiency  in  daffi- 
cal  learning,  and  the  different  branches  of  that  philofophy  which  was 
then  in  repute,  he  has  left  indifputable  proofs.  Born  to  reftorc  the 
luftrc  of  his  native’ tongue,  he  had  rendered  himfelf  confpicuous  by 
his  poetical  talents  before  he  arrived  at  manhood.  Such  was  the  ver- 
fatility  of  his  talents,  that  it  is  difficult  to  difeover  any  department 
of  bulinefs  or  of  amufement,  of  art  or  of  fcience,  to  which'  they  were 
sot  at  feme  time  applied ;  and  in  whatever  he  undertook,  he  arrived 
It  a  proficiency  which  would  feem  to  have  required  the  labour  of  a 
fife  much  longer  than  that  which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy.’  . 

Gifted  with  thefe  talents,  which  were  matured  by  the  in- 
ftruftions  of  Griftoforo  Laudino,  Joannes  Argyropylus,  and 
Marfilio  Ficino,  Lorenzo  fucceeded  to  the  eftates  and  honours 
his  family  at  the  death  of  his  father  Piero,  which  event  took 
)k  place  in  the  year  1469. 

Our-author  gives  a  (ketch  of  the  political  ftate  of  Italy  at  the 
le  of  Lorenzo’s  fuccelfioh  to  the  di region  of  the  republic.. 

following  remarks  on  the  conftitution  of  Venice  are  equally 
iterefting  and  juft : 

Its  internal  tranquillity  is  remarkably  contrafted  with  the  turbu- 
cc  of  Florence;  but  the  Venetian, nobility  had  erefted  their  au- 
ity  on  the  necks  of  the  people,  and  Venice  was  a  republic  of 
>le8,  with  a  populace  of  flaves.  In  no  country  was  defpotifm  ever 
luccd  to*  a  more  accurate  fyftem.  The  proficiency  made  by  the 
fenefians  in  literature  has  accordingly  borne  no  proportion  to  the 
which  they  have,  in  other  refpedls,  held  among  the  Italian  dates., 
talents  of  the  higher  orders  were  devoted  to  the  fupport  of  their 
uhority,  or  the  extenfion  of  their  terrltority ;  and  among  the  lower 
di,  with  their  political  rights  their  emulation  was  effeftually  extin- 
li&ed.  Whilft  the  other  principal  cities  of  Italy  were  daily  pro- 
ig  works  of  genius,  Venice  was  content  with  the  humble,  but 
*orc  lucrative  employment  of  communicating' thofe  works  to  the 
by  means  of  the  prefs.  Other  governmcnls  have  exhibited  a 
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difFerent  afpeft  ac  different  times,  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
fovcfcign,or‘thc  paflions  of^the  multitude:  but  Venice  has  uniformly 
preferved  the  fame  fettled  features,  and  remains  to  the  prefent  day 
phenomenon  in  political  hiftory.' 

At  the  time  when  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  city 
of  Florence  devolved  on  Lorenzo,  the  papal  chair  was  filled  by 
Paul  li.  an  irreconcileable  enemy  of  the  houfe  of  Medici, 
During  his  pontificate  literature  experienced  a  cruel  and  unre¬ 
lenting  perfecution.  A  number  of  learned  men  having  formed 
a  fociety  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidating  the  works  of  the  an¬ 
cients  from  medals,  infcriptlons,  &r.  the  jealoufy  of  bigotry 
was  roufed.  Paul  apprehended  feveral  of  the  members  of  this 
fociety,  and  committed  them  to  prifon^  under  a  charge  of  iedi- 
tious  praftices.  Finding  that  even  by  the  infiidtion  of  the  tor¬ 
ture  he  could  not  wrell  from  them  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt, 
he  detained  them  in  prifon  during  a  complete  year  from  the  time 
of  their  commitment,  alleging  that  he  did  it  to  fulfil  a  vow  which 
he  had  made  when  he  firft  imprifoned  them  ! 

This  right  reverend  Vandal  died  July  26, 1471,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Sixtus  IV. 

*  Sixtus  IV.  at  the  time  he  afeended  the  pontifical  chair,  hadfc 
veral  Tons,  upon  whom,  in  the  character  of  nephews,  he  afterwards 
bellowed  the  moll  important  offices,  and  the  highell  dignities  of  the 
church.  The  indecency  of  Sixtus  in  thus  lavilhing  upon  his  fpurious 
offspring  the  riches  of  the  Roman  fee,  could  only  be  equalled  by 
their  profufenefs  in  dilfipating  them.  Piero  Riario,  in  whofe  perfon 
were  united  the.  dignities  of  Cardinal  of  S.  Sillo,  Patriarch  of  Con 
hantinople,  and  Archbilhop  of  Florence,  expended  at  a  lingle  enter 
tainmenc  in  Rome,  given  by  him  in  honour  of  the  Duchefs  of  Ferrara» 
20,000  ducats ;  and  afterwards  made  a  tour  through  Italy,  with  fuch 
a  degree  of  fplendour,  and  fo  numerous  a  retinue,  that  the  Pope  him 
felf  could  not  have  difplayed  greater  magnificence.  His  brother  Gi 
rolamo  was  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Count ;  and,  that  it 
might  not  be  regarded  as  an  *  empty  title,  40,000  ducats  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  purchafing  fr^m  the  family  of.  Manfredi  the  territory  of 
Imola,  of  which  he  obtained  polfcifion,  and  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  the  dominion  cf  Forti.  The  city  of  Callello  became  no  !efs 
an  obje^l  of  the  ambitidn  of  Sixtus  ;  but,  inllead  of  endeavouring  to 
polfcfs  himfelf  of  it  by  cotnpadl,  he  made  an  attempt  to  wrell  it  bjf 
force  from  Niccok)  Vitclli,  who  then  held  the  fovereignty ;  for  whid 
purpofe  he  difpatched  againll  it  another  of  his  equivocal^  relatives 
Giuliano  della  Rovere,  who  afterwards  became  Pope,  under  the  naic 
of  Julius  II.  and  who,  in  the  charaAer  of  a  military  cardinal,  h 
jail  before  facked  the  city  of  Spoleto,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  ‘ 
fword.^ 
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Lorenzo  could  not  behold  with  IndiiFerence  fo  unprovoked 
outrage  upon  Vitelli,  who  was  his  friend,  and  upon  a  territoi 
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which  immediately  bordered  on  the  dominions  of  the  Florentine 
ftate.  He  accordingly  lent  him  his  afliftance;  and  though 
obliged  at  laft  to  capitulate,  Niccolo  made  a  fpirited  defence, 
and  obtained  very  favourable  terms.  The  haughtinefs  of  Sixtus 
could  not  brook  this  oppofition  to  his  fchemes  of  ambition.  He 
cheriflied  in  his  breaft  an  inveterate  hatred  of  Lorenzo,  which, 
after  a  fliort  interval,  burft’ forth  in  fury  in  the  plan  of  villany 
which  is  known  in  hiftory'by  the  name  of  the  Confpiracy  of  the 
Paizi ;  a  tranfadlion  in  which,  to  ufe‘  the  energetic  language 
of  the  hiftory  under  confideratioh,  ‘  a  pope,  a  cardinal,  an  arch- 
‘  bifliop,  and  feveral  other  ecclefiaftics,  aflbciated  themfclves 

*  with  a  band  of  ruffians  to  deftroy  two  men  who  were  an  ho- 

*  nour  to  their  age  and  country,  and'piirpofed  to  perpetrate  their 
‘  crime  at  a  feafon  of  hofpitality,  in  the  faniluary  of  a  Chriftian 
‘  church,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  Hoft, 

*  when  the  audience  bowed  down  before  it,  and  the  alTaffins  were 
<  prefumed  to  be  in  the  immediate  prefence  of  their  God.* 

The  family  of  the  Pazzi  was  one  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  re- 
fpeftable  in  Florence.  Between  them  and  the  Medici  there  fub- 
fifted  a  confiderable  degree  of  animolity.  Sixtus,  availing  him- 
felf  of  this  circumftance,  eafily  induced  them  to  join  in  the  pro- 
jed  which  he  had  fornied  of  deftroying  thefe  too  fuccefsful  ri- 
?als.  The  principal  agent  engaged  in  the  undertaking  was 
Francifeo  Salviati,  Archbilhop  of  Pifa,  who  was  affifted  by 
Antonio  Maffei,  a  prieft  of  Votterra,  and  Stefano  de  Bagnone, 
one  of  the  apdftolic  fcribes,  arid  feveral  others. 

After  relating  the  various  preparations  of  thie  confpirators,  and 
different  circumftances  which  difconcerted  their  original  plan, 
and  reduced  them  to  the  neceffity  of  perpetrating  the  meditated 
ailal&nation  in  the  church. of  the  Reparata,  our  author  thus 
proceeds  i  * 

*  The  immediate  affaffination  of  Giulinno  (brother  to  Lorenzo) 
was  committed  to  Francefco  de’  Pazzi  and  Bernardo  Bandini; 
and  that  of  Lorenzo  had  been  entruded  to  the  foie  hand  of  Monte 
Seco.  This  office  he  had  willingly  undertaken  whilft  he  underflood 
diat  it  was  to  be  executed  in  a  private  dwelling ;  but  he  fhrunk 
from  the  idea  of  polluting  the  houfe  of  God  with  io  heinous  a  crime. 
Tjvo  ecclefiallics  were  therefore  feledlcd  for  the  commiffion  of  a  deed 
)m  which  the  foldier  was  deterred  by  confclentious  motives.  Thefe 
^cre  Stefano  da  Bagnone,  the  apoftoiic  feribe,  and  Antonio  Maffei. 

‘  The  young  Cardinal  having  exprefled  a  defire  to  attend  divine 
rvice  in  the  church  of  the  Reparata  on  the  enfuing  Sunday,  being 

26th  day  of  April  147B,  Lorenzo  invited  him  and  his  fuite  to  his 
^oafe  in  Florence.  He  accordingly  came  with  a  large  retinuej^  fup- 
"’^rting  the  united  chara£lers  of  cardinal  and  apgiloli^  legate,  and 
fn  received  by 'Lorenzo  with  that  fplendour  and  hofpitality  with 
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he  was  always  accuftomed  to  entertain  men  of  high  rank  and  con- 
fequence.,  Giuliano  did  not  appear;  a  circumftance  that  alarmed 
the  con(pirators,  who(e  arrangements  would  not  admit  of  longer  de¬ 
lay.  They  foon,  however,  learnt,'  that  he  intended  to  be  prefent  at  ; 
the  church.  The  fervice  wa^  already  begun,  and  the  Cardinal  had  j 
taken  his  feat,  when  Francefco  de'  Pazzi  and  Bandini  obferving  that 
Giuliano  was  not  yet  arrived,  left  the  church,  and  went  to  his  houfe, 
in  order  to  enfure  and  haften  his  attendance.  Giuliano  accompanied 
them,  and,  as  he  walked  between  them,  they  threw  their  arms  round 
him  with  the  familiarity  of  intimate  friends ;  but,  in  fad,  to  difeover 
"whether  he  had  any  armour  under  his  drefs,  poffibly  conjeduring, 
from  his  long  delay,  that  he  had  fufpeded  their  purpofe.  At  the  fame 
time,  by  their  freedom  and  jocularity,  they  endeavoured  to  obviate 
liny  apprehenfions  which  he  might  entertain  fjrom  fuch  a  proceeding. 
The  confpirators  having  taken  thtir  ftations  near  their  intended 
vidims,  waited  with  impatience  for  the  appointed  fignal.  The  bell 
rang— the  prieft  raifed  the  confecrated  wafer — the  people  bowed  be¬ 
fore  it— and,  at  the  fame  inftant,  Bandini  plunged  a  (hort  dagger 
into  the  breaft  of  Giuliano.  On  receiving  the  wound  he  took  a  few' 
hafty  fteps  and  fell,  when  Francefco  de’  Pazzi  rulhed  upon  him  with 
incredible  fury,  and  dabbed  him  in  different  parts  of  his  body,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  repeat  his  ftrokes  evemafer  he  was  apparently  dead.  Such 
was  the  violence  of  his  rage,  that  he  wounded  himfelf  deeply  in  the 
thigh.  The  priefts  who  had  undertaken  the  murder  of  Lorenzo  were 
not  equally  fuccefsful.  An  ill-direfted  blow  from  Maffei,  which  was 
aimed  at  the  throat,  but  took  place  behind  the  neck,  rather  roufed 
him  to  his  defence  than  difabled  him.  He  immediately  threw  off  his 
cloke,  and  holding  it  up  as  a  (hleld  in  his  left  hand,  with  his  right 
he  drew  his  fword,  and  repelled  his  aflailants.  Perceiving  that  their 
purpofe  was  defeated,  the  two  eccleiiailics,  after  having  wounded  one 
of  Lorenzo’s  attendants,  who  had  interpofed  to  defend  him,  endea¬ 
voured  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight.  At  the  fame  moment  Bandini, 
his  dagger  dreaming  with  the  blood  of  Giuliano,  rulhed  towards  Lo¬ 
renzo  ;  but  meeting  in  his  way  with  Francefco  Non,  a  perfon  in  the 
fcrvice  of  the  Medici,  and  in  whom  they  placed  great  confidence, 
he  ftabbed  him  with  a  wound  inftantaneoufly  mortal.  At  the  approach 
of  Bandini,  the  friends  of  Lorenzo  encircled  him,  and  hurried  him 
into  the  facrifly,  where  Porlitiano  and  others  clofed  the  doors,  which 
were  of  brafs.^ 

By  the  efcape  of  Lorenzo  Sixtus  failed  in  the  attainment  of 
his  grand  objedl.  As  to  the  immediate  inftruments  of  his  vil- 
lanous  defigns,  they  fell  vidfims  to  the  popular  fury,  not  one  of 
them  being  able  to  fave  himfelf  from  the  puniibment  they  fo 
richly  deferved. 

Being  thus  foiled  in  the  exertions  of  the  arm  of  flcfli,  thecn* 
raged  pontiff  had  recourfe  to  fpiritual  weapons.  He  iflued  out 
an  indrumeht.  Angular  in  biiternefs  of  invedtive,  anathema* 
tiAng  Lorenzoj  the  gonfaioniere,  and  the  other  niagidrates  ol 
'  FlorencCi 
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Florence.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  the  Florentines 
to  deliver  Lorenzo  into  his  hands.  Finding  them  obftinate  in 
their  attachment  to  their  fellow-citizen,  in  conjuniSlion  with  the 
King  of  Naples  he  brought  upon  them  the  complicated  miferies 
of  war.  Hoftilities  were  carried  on  for  fome  time  with  various 
fuccefs.  At  length  Lorenzo  was  aware  that  a  long  continuance 
of  inconveniences  and  diftreflfes  had  greatly  impaired  the  enthu* 
fiaftic  ardour  which  for  a  time  induced  his  countrymen  cheer« 
fully  to  fufFer  in  his  caufe.  In  this  trying  fituation  he  adopted  a 
refolution  which,  Mr.  Rofcoejuftly  obferves,  only  great  minds 
can  conceive  and  execute.  He  determined  to  repair  to  the 
court  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  either  to  perfuade  him  to  make 
afeparate  peace,  or  devote  himfelf  to  the  good  of  his  country* 
It  will  give  pleafure  to  every  feeling  mind  to  learn,  that  a  mea* 
fure  fo  eeneroufly  bold  was  crowned  with  complete  fuccefs,  an^ 
that  ^  Lorenzo,  who  had  arrived  at  Naples  not  merely  an  un' 

*  protected  ftranger,  but  an  open  enemy,  left  that  place,  at  the 

*  end  of  three  months,  in  the  charadler  of  an  ally  and  a  friend.* 
The  terror  which  was,  foon  after  this  period,  Ipread  through 
Italy  by  the  fuccefles  of  the  Turks,  pr^uced  in  the  incetifed 
pontiff  more  pacific  difpofttions,  and  Lorenzo  and  his  country* 
men,  after  Submitting  to  the  ceremony  of  humiliation,  were  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  holy  fee. 

In  his  political  condu<Sf  Lorenzo  feems  to  have  been  regulated 
by  the  maxims  of  confummate  prudence  and  ftri6l  juftice.  He 
frequently  interfered  in  defence  of  the  .weak,  and  to  che6k  the 
rapacity  of  the  ftrong.  When  the  Venetians,  In  concert  with 
the  Pope,  made  an  attempt  to  pofTefs  themfelves  of  the  terrl^ries 
of  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  he  threw  his  weight  into  the  lighter 
fcale,  and  greatly  contributed  to  refeue  the  Marquis  from  the 
threatened  danger.  His  pacific  plans  were  greatly  furthered  by 
the  death  Of  Sixtus,  which  took  place  as  foon* as  the  affairs  of 
Italy  were  fo  adjufted  as  to  give  the  firft  indications  of  perma¬ 
nent  tranquillity.  With  his  fucceffbr.  Innocent  VIII,  Lorenzo 
maintained  an  intercourfe  of  the  ftrifleft  friendfhip.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  ailing  in  oppofition  to  his 
meafures,  when  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  endeavour  to 
deprive  Ferdinand  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  By  his  influence 
the  Florentines  were  induced  to  take  a  decided  part  againil  the 
head  of  the  church  ;  and  it  was  principally  in  confequence  of  his 
exertions,  that  the  difputes  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
eontendittg  powers  were  accomm<idated. 

On  perufing  the  following  paragraph  we  could  not  but  rcflcil, 
with  a  figh,  on  the.widcly  different  piil'urc  which  is  exhibited  in 
contentions ; 
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*  The  languor  that  became  apparent  between  the  contending  fove. 
reigns  (Innocent  and  Ferdinand)  feemed  to  have  communicated  itfelf 
to  their  armies,  which,  having  met  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1^86, 
an  encounter  took  place,  in  which  Ammirato  not  only  acknowledges 
that  not  a  foldier  was  flain,  but  that  he  had  found  no  memorial  that 
even  one  of  the  combatants  was  wounded,  though  the  conteft  conti- 
pued  for  many  hours,  and  only  terminated  with  the  day.  In  this 
harmlefs  trial  of  mufcular  (Irength,  Sanfeverino  and  his  followers 
were,  however,  forced  off  the  field,  and  the  t^onfequences  were  as 
decifive  as  if  the  conteft  had  been  fanguinary.’ 

After  being  obliged  once  more  to  ihterpofe  his  good  offices 
between  the  Neapolitan  monarch  and  the  fucceffor  of  St.  Peter; 
’and,  after  exerting  himfelf  to  fettle  fome  more  unimportant 
differences  that  took  place'  between  other  Italian  potentates,  Lo¬ 
renzo  had  at  laft  the  fatisfa(SIion  to  fee  all  Italy  in  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity. 

•  This  epoch,*  Mr.  Rofcoe  feelingly  obferves,  *  forms  one  of  thofc 
fcanty  portions  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  on  which  we  may  dweD 
without  weeping  over  the  calamities,  or  blulhing  for  the  crimes  of 
our  fpecies.  Accordingly  the  fancy  of  the  poet  expanding  in  the 
gleam  of  profperity,  has  celebrated  thefe  times  as  realifing  the  beauti¬ 
ful  fifUon  of  the  golden  age.* 

Of  this  feafon  of  quiet  Lorenzo  made  the  beft  advantage. 
J^orie  feems  more  fully  to  have  enjoyed  the  envied  otium  cun 
d^^ate.  His  adlive  mind  entered  with  eagernefs  into  the! 
jft  inveftigations  of  philofophy.  His  cultivated  tafte  gave 
the  greateft  relilh  for  claffic  beauties.  Pleafed  with  his 
converfation,  no  lefs  than  gratified  by  his  munificence,  the  lite¬ 
rati  of  his  age  crowded  to  Florence,  where  they  found  in  Lo¬ 
renzo  a  critic  capable  of  difeerning  their  merits,  and  a  patron 
whofe  extenfive  poffeffions  and  liberality  of  difpofition  enabled 
him  to  reward  and  encourage  their  exertions. 

Not  letters  alone,  but  likewife  the  arts,  found  protedlion  un¬ 
der  the  cheriihing  wing  of  Lorenzo.  Fired  with  admiration] 
of  the  ancient  fculptures  which  his  immenfe  wealth  had  enabled! 
him  to  procure,  he  generouily  threw  his  treafores  open  to  the 
infpedlion  of  the  artifts  of  his  time,  and  inftituted  an  academy 
for  the  ftudy  of  the  antique.  From  this  fchool  came  Michaclj 
Angelo,  whofe  immortal  works  are  its  moll  energetic  praife. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  no  fmall  gratification  to  perfons  of  culti¬ 
vated  minds,  who  are  enthufiaftically  fond  of  the  fafliionablc 
purfuit  of  agriculture,  to  learn  that  Lorenzo  was  a  very  con- 
iiderable  farmer.  We  (hall  tranfcribe  our  author's  elegant 
tranflation  of  Politiano's  defeription  of  one  of  his  patron^s 
prpedi^  eftablifhments  at  his  favQurite  villa  Poggio  Cajano : 
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«  Goon,  Lorenzo,  thou  the, mufes*  pride ;  . 

Pierce  the  hard  rock,  and  fcoop  the  mountain's  fide. 

The  diftant  dreams  (hall  hear  thy  potent  call, 

/Vnd  the  proud  arch  receive  them  as  they  fall. 

♦Thence  o’er  thy  fields  the  genial  waters  lead. 

That  with  luxuriant  verdure  crown  the  mead. 

There  rife  thy  mounds  th*  oppofing  flood  that  ward. 

There  thy  domains,  thy  faithful  maftives  guard, 

Tarentum  there  her  horned  cattle  fends, 

Whofe  fwelling  teats  the  milky  rill  diftends. 

There  India’s  brood  of  various  colours  range,  ' 

Pleas’d  with  the  novel  feene  and  pallures  ftrange, 

Whilft  nightly  clos’d  within  their  flielter’d  flail. 

For  the  due  treat  their  lowing  offspring  call. 

Mean  time  the  milk  in  fpacious  coppers  boils. 

With  arms  upftript  the  elder  ruflic  toils ; 

The  young  afliil  the  curdled  mafs  to  fqueeze. 

And  place  in  cooling  (hade  the  recent  cheefe. 

Wide  o’er  thy  downs  extends  thy  fleecy  charge 
There  the  Calabrian  hog,  obefe  and  large. 

Loud  from  his  flye  demands  his  conflant  food, 

'  And  Spain  fupplies  thee  with  thy  rabbit  brood. 

Where  mulberry  groves  their  length  of  fhadow  fpead. 

Secure  the  filkworm  fplns  his  luftrous  thread  ; 

And,  cull’d  from  every  flower  the  plunderer  meets. 

The  bee  regales  thee  with  her  rifled  fweets. 

There  birds  of  various  plume  and  various  note 
Flutter  thefr  captive  wings ;  with  cackling  throat 
The  Paduan  fowl  betrays  her  future  breed  ; 

,  And  there  the  geefe,  once  Rome’s  prefervers,  feed ; 

And  ducks  am u five  fport  amidfl  thy  floods. 

And  doves,  the  pride  of  Venus,  throng  thy  woods.* 

Paflionately  attached  to  literary  and  fcientific  purfuits,  Lo¬ 
renzo  had  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  buftle  of  public 
life.  In  this  determination  he  was  confirmed  by  the  declining 
ftttetof  his  health.  But  fuch  is  the  uncertainty  of  human 
ihings,  while  he  was  arranging  his  plans  of  retirement  he  was 
^^d  by  a  fever,  which  put  a  period  to  his  exiftence  early 

rthe  year  1492. 

'  *  [  To  be  continued.  ] 
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Art.  II.  Theory  of  the  Earthy  with  P-roofs  and  Illufirotiim, 
In  Four,  Parts^  of  which  Two  Volumes  art  now  fublijhf^ 
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opinion  we  entertain  of  Dr.  Hutton  will  appear  from 
^  the  fpace  in  our  Journal  which  we  have  devoted  and  the 
time  and  pains  we  have  employed,  in  endeavouring  to  compre. 
bend  ourfelves,  and  to  communicate  to  our  readers,  an  idea  of 
his  great  work,  entitled,  ‘  An  Inveftigation  of  the  Principles 
of  Knowledge,  and  of  the  Progrefs  of  Reafon,  from  Senfe  to 
Science  and  Philofophy;*  a  .work  which  employed  fo  many 
years  of  thought  and  inveftigation,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
confidered  as  the  boldeft  and  moft  Angular  inquiry  that  this  age 
has  produced  into  the  philofophy  of  both  nature  and  mind.  Of 
this  work  we  have  alfo  had  occafion  to  make  honourable  men* 
lion  in  our  review  of  Dr.  Smith’s  Philofophical  Effays.  We 
are  happy  to  be  afTured  that  fo  many  of  our  readers  have  ex* 

Eeffed  their  fatisfadion  with  our  labours  to  bring  down  Dr. 
utton’s  philofophy  to  the  minds  of  more  ordinary  men. 

The  outlines  or  general  principles  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  Theo 
of  the  Earth,  at  once  the  boldeft  and  moft  fatisfadory  th 
has  yet  been  given,  before  the  publication  under  review, 
been  communicated  in  detached  papers,  in  the  tranfadlions 
records  of  philofophical  focieties.  This  theory,  it  may  be  pro 
per,  in  the  outfet  of  our  analyAs,  to  obferve,  maintains  and 
profefles  to  eftablifb,  from  an  examination  of  the  internal  cha 
raders  of  foffil  bodies^  that  the  ftratiAed  parts  of  our  globe,  aft 
being  depofited  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  have  been  confoli 
dated  by  heat  or  fubterraneous  Are,  and  afterwards  raifed  up,  b 
the  expanfive  force  of  the  fame  agent,  into  the  .Atuations  w’ 
they  now  occupy ;  while  the  unftratiAed  bodies,  fuch  as  bafalt 
wbinftone,  and  porphyry,  having  been  brought  into  fufionb 
the  fame  internal  heat,  have  been  forcibly 'injcifted  among 
ftrata;  to  which,  therefore,  they  are  to  be  confidered  as 
pofterior  origin. 

The  ftift  part  of  the  work  before  us  contains  our  author*! 
theory  of  the  earth;  with  an  examination  Vf  different  opinior 
on  that  fubjcA.  This  part  is  divided  into  eight  chapters.  I 
Chapter  I.  our  author  inveftigates  the  laws  obfervable  in  ti 
compofition,  diffolution,  and  reft  oration,  of  land  upon  the  glo'' 


•  Our  critique  on  this  work  we  began  in  the  number  of  our 
view  for  December  1794J  and  concluded  it  in  that  for  Oflober  i7j' 
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This  chapter  is  fubdivided  into  four  fedlions.  In  the  firft  of 
tbefe  he  gives  a  general  view9  or  profpe£ius^  of  the  fubjcA  to  be 
treated  of. 

<  When  we  trace  the  parts  of  which  this  terreflrial  fyftem  is  com- 
pofed,  and  when  we  view  the  general  connexion  of  thofe  feverat 
parts,  the  whole  prefents  a  machine  of  a  peculiar  conliruAion,  bjr 
which  it  is  adapted  to  a  certain  end.  We  perceive  a  fabric,  ereAed 
in  wifdom,  to  obtain  a  purpofe  worthy  of  the  power  that  is  ^ipparent 
in  the  produftion  of  it. 

‘  Wc  know  little  of  the  earth^s  internal  parts,  or  of  the  materialt, 
which  compofe  it  at  any  confiderable  depth  below  the  furface.  But 
upon  the  furface  of  this  globe,  the, more  inert  matter  is  replenilhed 
with  plants,  and  with  animal  and  intellcAual  beings. 

‘  Where  fo  many  living  creatures  are  to  ply  their  refpeAive 
powers  in  purfuing  the  end  for  which  they  were  intended,  wc  arc  not 
to  look  for  nature  in  a  quiefeent  date;  matter  itfelf  muA  be  in  ipo« 
tioD,  and  the  feenes  of  life  a  continued  or  repeated  feries  of  agita* 
tions  and  events.' 

*  This  globe  of  the  earth  is  a  habitable  world ;  and  on  its  fitneb 
for  this  purpofe,  our  fenfe  of  wifdoin  iii  its  formation  mud  depend. ' 

To  judge  of  this  point,  we  mud  keep  in  view  not  only  the  end,  but 
the  means  alfo  by  which  that  end  is  ootained.  Thefe  are,  the  form 
of  the  whole,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed,  and  the  feveral 
powers  which  concur,  counteraA,  or  balance  one  another.  Ip  procur* 
iDg  the  general  refult. 

^  The  form  and  conditution  of  the  mafs  are  not  more  evidently 
calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  this  earth  as  a  habitable  world,  than  are  ^ 
the  various  fubdances  of  which  that  complicated  body  is  cooipofed* 

Soft  and  hard  parts  varioiifly  combine  to  form  a  medium  confidence^ 
adapted  to  the  ufe  of  plants  and  animals ;  wet  and  dry  are  properly 
mixed  for  nutrition,'  or  the  fupport  of  thofe  growing  bodies ;  and 
hot  .and  cold  produce  a  temperature  or  climate  no  lefs  Required 
than  a  foil ;  infomuch  that  there  is  not  any  particular,  refp^ing  ci¬ 
ther  the  qualities  of  the  materials,  or  the  condruAion  of  the  machine, 
more  obvious  to  our  perception,  than  are  the  prefence  and  efficacy 
ofdefign  and  intelligence  in  the  power  that  conduAs  the  work. 

*  In  taking  this  view  of  things,  where  ends  and  means  are  made 
the  objeA  of  attention,  we  may  hope  to  find  a  principle  upon  which 
the  comparative  importance  of  parts  in  the  fydem  of  nature  may  be  . 
animated,  and  alfo  a  rule  for  felcAing  the  objeA  of  our  inquiries. 

Under  this  direAion,  fcience  may  find  a  fit  fubjeA  of  invedigation 

m  every  particular,  whether  of  form,  quality  9  or  aStive  that 

prefents  itfelf  in  this  fydem  of  motion  and  of  life;  and  which;  with- 
^^t  a  proper  attention  to  this  charaAer  of  the  fydem,  might  appe^ 
taoroalous  and  incomprehenfible. 

‘  It  is  not  only  by  feeing  thofe  general  operations  of  the  globe 

t^hlch  depend  upon  its  peculiar  condruAion  as  a  machine,  but  alfo 
y  perceiving  hgvv  far  the  particulars^  in  the  condruAion  of  that 
‘^chine,  depend  upon  the  general  opeiations  of  the  globe,  that  we 
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are  enabled  to  underftand  the  conftitution  of  this  earth  as  a  ihJjjj 
formed  by  defign.  We  (hall  thus  alfo  be  led  to  acknowledge  an  or. 
der,  not  unworthy,  of  Divine  Wifdom,  in  a  fubjeft  which,  in  another 
view,  has  appeared  as  the  work  of  chance,  or  as  abfolute  diforderand 
confufion. 

•  To  acquire  a  general  or  comprehenfivc  view  of  this  mechanilhi 
of  the  globe,  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  being  a  habit.  I 
able  world,  it  is  necefTary  to  diflinguKh  three  different  bodies  which 
compofe  the  whole,  Thefe  are,  a  folid  body  of  earth,  an  aqueow 
body  of  fca,  and  an  elaffic  fluid  of  air. 

•  It  is  the  proper  (hape  and  difpofition  of  thefe  three  bodies  that 
form  this  globe  into  a  habitable  world  ;  and  it  is  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  conflituent  bodies  are  adjufted  to"  each  other,  an,d  the  laws  of 
action  by  which  they  are  maintained  in  their  proper  qualities  and  re- 
fpeflive  departments,  that  form  the  theory  of  the  machine  which  we 
vare  now  to  examine. 

•  Let  us  begin  with  fome  general  (ketch  of  the  particulars  now 
mentioned. 

•  ‘  ift.  There  Is  a  central  body  in  the  globe.  This  body  fuppom 
thofe  parts  which  come  to  be  more  immediately  expofed  to  our  view, 
or  which  may  be  examined  by  our  fenfe  and  obfervation.  This  firtt 
part  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  folid  and  inert ;  but  fuch  a  con- 
cluflon  is  only  mere  conjedlure;  and  we  (hall  afterwards  find  occa^ 
fion,  perhaps,  to  form  another  judgment  in  relation  to  this  fubjecl, 
after  we  have  examined  ftriftly,  upon  fcicntific  principles,  what*  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  furface,  and  have  formed  conclufions  concerning  that 
w  hich  muft  have  been  tranfafted  in  fome  more  central  part. 

.  *  adly.  We  find  a  fluid  body  of  water.  This,  by  gravitation,  is 
reduced  to  a  fpherical  form,  and  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
earth’s  rotation,  is  become  oblate.  The  purpofe  of  this  fluid  body 
is  effcntial  in  the  conftitution  of  the  world ;  for,  befides  affording 
the  means  of  life  ^nd  motion  to  a  multifarious  race  of  animals,'  it  is 
the  fource  of  growth  and  circulation  to  the  organifed  bodies  of  this 
earth,  in  being  the  receptacle  of  the  rivers,  and  the  fountain  of  our 
vapours. 

^  3dly.  Wc  have  an  irregular  body  of  land  raifed  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  fmalleft  portion  of  the  globe; 
but  it  is  the  part  to  us  by  far  moft  inierefting.  It  is  upon  the  furface 
.  of  this  part  that  plants  are  made  to  grow  j  confequently,  it  is  by  vl^ 
tue  of  this  land  that  animal  life,  as  well  as  vegetation,  is  fuftaiued  in 
this  world. 

‘  Laftly.  We  have  a  furrounding  body  of  atmofphere,  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  globe.  This  vital  fluid  is  no  lefs  neceflary,*  in  the  confti* 
tution  of  the  world,  than  are  the  other  parts ;  for  there  is  hardly  an 
operation  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  that  is  not  conduced  or  pro¬ 
moted  by  its  means.  It  is  a  neceffary  condition  for  the  fuftenance  of 
fire ;  it  is  the  breath  of  life  to  animals;  it  is  at  lead  an  inftrument  in 
vegetation;  and,  while  it  contributes  to  give  fertility  and  health  to 
things  that  grow,  it  is  employed  in  preventing  noxious  effefls  fron^ 
fuch  as  go  into  corruption.  In  (hort,  it  is  the  proper  means  of 
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drculation  for  the  matter  of  this  world,  by  raifing  up  the  water  of 
iljc.occan,  and  pouring  it  forth  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

«  Such  is  the  meebanifm  of  the  globe.  Let  us  now  mention  fome 
ofthofc  powers  by  which  motion  is  produced,  and  aftivity  procured 
1 10  the  mere  machine. 

*  Firft.  There  is  the  progreffive  force,  or  moving  power,  by 
which  this  planetary  body,  if  folely  adluated,  would  depart  continually 
from  the  path  which  it  now  purfues,  and  thus  be  for  ever  removed 
from  its  end,  whether  as  a  planetary  body,  or  as  a  globe' fullaining 
plants  and  animals,  wliich  may  be  termed  a  living  world. 

<  But  this  moving  body  is  alfo  aftuated  by  gravitation,  which  in¬ 
clines  it  diredlly  to  the  central  body  of  the  fun.  Thus  it  is  made  to 
rcrolve  about  that  luminary,  and  to  preferve  its  path. 

«  It  is  alfo  upon  the  fame  principles  that  each  particular  part  upon  * 
the  furface  of  this  globe,*  is  alternately  expofed  to  the  influence  of 
light  and  darknefs;  in  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  as  well  as . 
in  its  annual  revolution.  In  this  manner  are  produced  the  viciflitudes 
of  night  and  day,  fo  variable  in  the  different  latitudes  from  the  equa¬ 
tor  to  the  pole,  and  fo  beautifully  calculated  to  equalife  the  benefits 
of  light,  fo  varioufly  diftribuied  in  the  different  regions  of  the 
globe.  - 

*  Gravitation^,  and  the  •vis  infita  of  matter,  thus  form  the  firft  two 
powers  diftinguifhable  in  the  operations  of  our  fyflem,  and  wifely 
adapted  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  employed. 

*  We  next  obferve  the  influence  of  light  and  heat,  of  cold  and 

condenfation.  It  is  by  means  of  thefe  two  powers  that  the  various 
operations  of  this  living  world  are  more  immediately  tranfafted;^ 
although  the  other  powers  are  no  lefs  required,  in  order  to  produce 
or  modify  thefe  great  agents  in  the  oeconomy  of  life,  and  fyftem  of 
OBT  Changing  things.  - 

‘  We  do  not  now  inquire  into  the  nature  of  thofe  powers,  or  in- 
reftigate  the  laws  of  light'  and  heat,  of  cold  and  condenfation,  by 
ifhich  the  various  purpofes  of"  this  world  are  accomplilhed ;  we  are 
soly  to  mention  thofe  effects  which  are  made  fenfible  to  the  common 
»dcrftanding  of  mankind,  and  which  neceffarily  imply  a  power  that* 
5  employed.  Thus  it  is  by  the  operation  of  thofe  powers  that  the 
varieties  of  feafon,  in  fpring  and  autumn,  are  obtained;  that  we  arc. 
jfeffed  with  the  viciffiludes  of  fummer^s*  heat  and  winter’s  cold  ;  and 
hi  we  poffefs  the  benefit  of  artificial  light  and  culinary  fire.  * 

‘  We  are  thus  bountifully  provided  with  the  neceffaries  of  life :  we 
ffefuppHed  with  things  conducive  to  the  growth  and  prefervation 

our  animal  nature,  and  with  fit  fubjedls  to  employ  and  to  nourifh 
intelledoal  powers.  , 

*  There  are  other  aftuating  powers  employed  in  the  operations  of 
ih  globe,  which  we  are  little  more  than  able  tef  enumerate ;  fuch 
ft  thofe  of  clcftricity,  magnetifm,  and  fubterraneous  heat  or  mi- 

fire. 

‘  Powers  of  fuch  magnitude  or  force  are  not  to  be  Aippofed  ufelefs 
■a  machine  contrived  furely  not  without  wifdom ;  but  they  are  men* 
^ned  here  chiefly* bn  account  of  their  general  effeA;‘and  it  19 
I  fufficient 
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fafficient  to  hare  named  powers,  of  which  the  aftual  exiflencc  15  wen 
known,  but  of  which  the  proper  ufe  in  the  conftitution  of  the  world 
ss  ftill  obfcure.  The  laws  of  eleftricity  and  magnetifm  have  been 
well  examined  by  philofophers ;  but  the  pur|X)res  of  thofe  powers  ia 
the  ceconomy  of  the  globe  have  not  been  difeovered.  Subterrancouj 
fire,  again,  although  the  mod  confpicuous  in  the  operations  of  this 
world,  and  often  examined  by  philofophers,  is  a  power  which  hai 
been  ftill  iefs  underftood,  whether  with  regard  to  its  efficient  or  final 
caufe.  It  has  hitherto  appeared  more  like  the  accident  of  natural 
things,  than  the  inherent  property  of  the  mineral  region.  It  is 
this  laft  light,  however,  that  1  wilh  to  exhibit  it  as  a  great  power  aft. 
ing  a  material  part  ih  the  operations  of  the  globe,  and  as  an  elTential 
part  in  the  conftitudon  of  this  world.’ 


Dr.  Hutton  having  thus  furveyed  the  machine,  in  general, 
with  thofe  moving  powers  by  which  its  operations,  diverfified 
almoft  ad  infinitum^  are  performed,  confines  his  views  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  that  ofithe  machine,  on  which  we  dwell,  and  thus  is 
led  to  confidcr  the  natural  confequences  of  thofe  operations, 
which,  being  within  our  view,  we  arc ,  better  qualified  to 
examine* 

^  To  be  continued.  ]  ^ 


Art*  III.  Experimental  EJfays^  poUticnly  ceconofntcal^  and  philh 
Jophical.  By  Benjamin^  Count  of  Rumford^  F.  R.  S.  Privj 
Counfellor  of  Staie<^  Lieutenant-General^  in  the  Service  of 
his  mojl  Serene  Highnefs  the  Eleifor  Palatine^  Reigning  Duke  of 
Bavaria.^  In  Two  Folumes,  Illuftrated  by  many  Plans.  8vo. 
Cadell  and  Davies;  London,  .1795-6* 
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thefc  eflays,  being  ten  in  number,  only  four  are  yet  pub- 
lilhdd  \  the  others  are  in  the  prefs,  and  to  be  publiihed 
ipeedily. 

The  eflays  are,  I.  An  Account  of  an  Eftabliihment  for  the 
Poor  in  Bavaria.— 11.  Of  the  fundamental  Principles  upon 
which  general  Eftablifbments  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  may,  in 
all  Countries,  be  formed. — III.  Of  Food,  and  particularly  of 
feeding  the  Poor.— IV.  Of  Clothing,  Civil  "and  Military.— 
V.  Of  the  Meafufes  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  Relief  and 
Support  of  the  Poor  in  Times  of  general  Scarcity. — VI.  Of 
the  Management  of  Heat,  and  the  CEconomy  of  Fuel.— 
VII.  Of  Light,  and  of  the  moft  oeconomrcal^Methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  it  by  the  burning  of  Candle,  Lamps,  &c.— VIII. 
various  mechanical  and  oeconomical  Arrangements,  by  which 
Dwtlling*boufes  may  be  rendered  more  comfortable,  falubrious, 
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Hk]  elegant.— *IX.  Of  domeftic  Comfort^  as  depending  on  Or- 
iler  ana  Arrangement. — X.  Of  domeftic  Qi)conomy>  or  the 
Ideans  of  living  comfortably  and  elegantly  upon  a  fmall  la* 

Jbe  firft  effay,  An  Account  of  an  Eftabliftiment  for  the  Poor 
It  Munich,  is  accompanied  wirh  a  detail  of  various  public 
tncafurcs,  conneded  with  that  indituiion,  which  have  beca 
idopted  and  carried  into  eflFe^  for  putting  an  end  to  mendicity, 
tnd  introducing  order  and  ufcful  induftry  among  the  more  in¬ 
digent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bavaria.  Prefixed  to  this  eflay  is 
an  introdudion,  deferibing  the  fituation  of  the  author  in  the 
fervicc  of  his  moft  Serene  Highnefs  the  £Ie£for  Palatine,  reign¬ 
ing  Duke  of  Bavaria;  and  ftating  the  reafons  which  induced 
im  to  undertake  to  form  an  eftablifhmeht  for  the  relief  of  the 
v)r.  The  Count  having,  in  the  year  1784,  with  his  Ma¬ 
ly's  gracitJus  permiffion,  engaged  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Ic^or,  has  fince  been  employed  by  his  highnefs  in  .various 
iblic  fervices,  and  particularly  in  arranging  his  military  affairs, 
i  introducing  a  new  fyfteni^of  order,  difcipline,  and  oeco- 
Mny,  among  his  troops — in  making  foldieis  citizens,  and  ci- 
zens  foldiers.  Among  the  various  meafures  that  occurred  to  . 

by  which  the  military  eftablifliment  of  the  country  might 
made  fubfervient  to  the  public  good  in  time  of  peace,  none 
peared  to  be  of  fo  much  importance  as  that  of  employing  tbc 
my  in  clearing  the  country  of  beggars,  thieve?,  and  other 
gabonds.  But,  in  order  to  clear  the  country  of  beggars  (the 
mber  of  whom  in  Bavaria  had  become  quite  intolerable),  it 
IS  lieceiTary  to  adopt  .general  and  efficacious  meafures  for 
aintaining  and  fupporting  the  poor.  Preparations  were  made 
r  giving  employment  to  the  poor,  in  a  houfe  of  induftry  efta- 
ilhed  at  Munich,  and  the  “meafures  adopted  were  completely 
cefsful.  The  general  principle  that  adtuated  our  generous 
i  wife  guardian  of  the  poor,  or,  as  we  may  confider  him  in 
is  bufmefs,  legiflator,  was  to  reclaim  the  idle  and  abandoned 
na  their  vicious  courfes,  hot  by  force  or  terror,  where  thefe 
M  poflibly  be  avoided,  but  by  addrefs  and  good  ufage.  ‘To 
inake  vicious  and  abandoned  people  happy,  it  has  generally 
been  fuppofed  neceffary^ry?  to  make  them  virtuous.  But  why 
HOot  reveffe  this  order?  Why  not  firft  make  them  happy, 
■ind  then  virtuous  ?  If  happinefs  and  virtue  be  infeparabUy  the 
■end  will  as  certainly  be  obtained  by  the  one  method  as  the 
■other.’ 

M  ^  l>€ggars  of  Munich  were  arrefted  by  the  military,  with 
e  affiftaoce  of  the  inhabitants,  and  conducted  to  the  military 

F'^'^’houfe,  where  they  found  comfortable  warm  rooms ;  a  good 
dinner  every  day;  and  work  for  all  who  were  in  a 
S  condition 
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condition  ro  labour.  A  general  fubfcription  was  made  for  the 
relief  and  fupport  of  the  poor  ;  and  all  other  public  and  private 
colledtions  for  the  poor  were  aboliflied.  The  different  kinds  of 
employment  given  to  the  beggars  upon  their  being  affembledin 
the  houfe  of  indudry,  are  d^feribed— their  great  awkwardnds 
at  firft — their  docility  and  their  progrefs  in  uleful  induftry— the 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated  and  fed — the  precautions 
ufed  to  prevent  abufes  in  the  public  kitchen  from  which  they 
were  fed. 

Next  follows  an  account  of  the  means  ufed  for  the  relief  of 
thofe  poor  perfons  who  were  not  beggars — of  the  means  ufed 
for  rendering  thofe  who  received  alms  indudriou^ — of  public 
kitchens  for  feeding  the  poor,  united  with  eftablifliments  for 
giving  them  employment;  and  of  the  great  advantages  that 
would  be  derived  from  forming  them  in  every  parifli — and  of 
the  manner  iawhich  the  poor  in  Munich  are  lodged;  on  which 
laft  fubjeit'  he  makes  the  following  judicious  obfervation: 
‘  With  regard  lb  lodgings  for  the  poor,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
^  that  it  is,  in  general,  beft,  particularly  in  great  towns,  that 
^  that  thefe  fliould  be  left  for  themfelves  to  provide.  This  they 
‘‘  certainly  would  like  better  than  being  crowded  together,  and 
^  confined  like  prifoners  in  poor-houfes  and  hofpitals;  and  I 
‘  really  think  the  difference  in  the  expence  would  be  incon* 
‘  fiderable 

•  In  the  fecond  of  the  ellays  under  review,  bur  author  main¬ 
tains  that  ' 

*  No  body  of  laws,  however  wifely  framed,  can,  in  any  country, 
effedually  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,'  without  the  voluntary 
afliftance  of  individuals ;  for  though  taxes  may  be  levied  by  ac- 
thority  of  the  laws  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  yet  thofe  kind  atten¬ 
tions  which  are  fo  neceffary  in  the  management  of  the  poor,  as  wel 
as  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  as  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  defpondcs 
-^thofe  demonftrations  of  concern  which  are  always  fo  great  aeon 
folation  to  perfons*  in  diffrefs— cannot  be  commanded  by  force.  On  tin 
contrary,  every  attempt  to  ufe  force  in  fuch  cafes,  feldom  fails  C 
produce  confequences  direftly  contrary  to  thofe  intended/ 


*  This  is  a  humane  confideration.  How  many  poor  old  men  an 
women,  in  this  country,  fubmit  to  incredible  hardlhips  rather  tha 
go  to  the  parilh  workhoufe,  where,  two  or  more  perfons  are  put  in* 
the  fame  bed,  and  an  aged  hufband  and  wife  feparated  into  differei 
apartments ;  under  circumftances,  an4  at  a  period,  when  they 
in  the  utmoft  need  of  mutual  fympathy.  In  fa£l,  the  dread  of  ^ 
unfeeling  and  unneceffary.  ufage  fills  our  (Ireets  with  beggars,  rf 
ail  our  poor’s  rates. 

.  .  •  ^  Thocj 
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«  Though  nothing  would  be  more  unjuft  and  tyrannical  than  to 
jTCvent  the  generous  and  humane  from  contributing  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  neceflitous»  yet,  as  giving  aims  to  beggars  tends  fo  di- 
redly  and  fo  powerfully  to  encourage  idlenefs  and  immorality,  to 
diicourage  the  ihduftrious  poor,  and  perpetuate  mendicity,  with  all 
its  attendant  evils,  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  guard  the  pub¬ 
lic  againft  a  prafiHce  fo  faul  in  its'confequences  to  fociety*' 

In  every  town>  however  large^  he  recomniends  one  general 
eftabiilhment  for  the  poor^  and  under  the  government  of  this 
inftitution  parochial  committees,  who,  in  cafes  not  uncommonly 
urgent,  ought  not  to  difpofe  of  thHr  o\vn  colleftions,  but  to 
rc^rthe  fupplicantOr  neceffitous  perftm  to  the  fupremc  com» 
mince — in  which  one  member,  at  leaft,  of  ^ach  parochial  com« 
Boittce  (bould  be  prefent,  and  have  a  voice. 

Our  humane  author  endeavours  to  make  it  appear,  that  ge¬ 
neral  directions  or  the  affairs  of  an  inftitution  for  the  poor  is 
attended  with  no  great  trouble.  He  (hews  the  neceflary  quali¬ 
fications  of  thofc  who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  ai\  eftablifhment 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  and  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  put¬ 
ting  the  poor  into  the  hands  of  perfons  whom  they  cannot  re(p;?£l 
and  love.— He  proceeds  to  (hew  the  neceflity  of  effedtual  means 
for  introducing  a' fpirit  of  induftry  among  the  poor  in  forming 
an  cftaMifliment  for  their  relief  and  fupport;  and  the  means 
which  may  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  and  for  feeding  the  poor. 
We  arc  imich  ftruck  with  the  following  paffages : 

I*  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  poffible  for  any  peifon  to  be  idle  In 
thehoufe  of  induftry  at  Munich.  I  never  faw  any  one  Idle,  often  as 
Ikavepafled  through  the  working-rooms;  nor  did  I  ever  fee  any 
ooe  to  whom  the  employments  of  ifidaft>y  feemed  to  be  painful  or 

^kfome.  - . .  -  — 

®  ‘  Thofc  who  may  be  colleQed  together  In  the  public  rooms  def- 
*ja€d  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  poor  in  the  day- 
me,-  will  not  need  to  be  forced,  nor  even  urged  to  work.  If  there 

in  the  room  fever al  perfons  who  are  bufily  employed  in  the  cheer- 
occupations  of  induftry,  and  if  implements  and  materials  fer 
ting  are  at  hand,  they  will  not  fai)  to  be  fqon  drawn  into  ti  t 
ex,  end  joining  with  alacrity  in  the  adive  feene ;  their  diflike  to 
or  will  be  forgotten,  and  they  will  become  by  habit  truly  and 
Eianeptly  induftrious. 

Such  is  the  irrefiftible  power  of , example  WThofc  who  know 
to  manage  this  mighty  engine,  and  have  opportunities  of 
ing  it  with  eifeft,  may  produce  the  mo^  miraculous  changes  ia 
manners,  difpofition,  and  chara^r,  even  of  whole  nations.* 

n  thefe  two  elTays^  forming  togetber  296  pages  a£lavo,  oi| 
M^eSt  of  eftablifliments  for  the  poor,  our  author  difplays 
^  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature ;  fympathifes 
*^C.R£V.  VOL.XXVII.MAY  1796*  Gg  wltb 
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with  unaffcQed  tcndcrncfs  with  the  po'of'  and  diftrcfled,  even 
though,  not  unfrcquently,  the  vicious  part  of  mankind ;  and 
certainly  gives  many  inftrudlions  and  hints,  and  holds  up  many 
examples  that  might  be  improved  by  legiflatures  into  inftitutions 
for  their  relief.  .  It  is  not  often,  we  are  afraid,  that  we  may  ex- 
r  pe£l  to  find  fuch  benevolent  and  enlightened  legiflators  as  the 

j  -  Elector  Palatine,  nor  fuch  active  and  humane,  as  well  as  pru« 

dent  and  penetrating,  minifters  as  the  Count  Rumford.  The 
ftyle  and  manner  of  .  this  philanthropic  and  philofophical  writer 
V  IS  eafy,  perfpicuous,  copious,  and  perfuafive ;  flowing  from  the 

heart  to  the  heart — on  which  account  we  readily  excufe  his  pro- 
lixity  and  repetitions,  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  a 
proper  arrangement  of  his  matter.  The  firft  volume  of  this 
work,  we  are  informed,  will  be  completed  in  the  courfe  of  two 
or  three  months  (which  are  now  nearly  elapfed) :  but  as  fomc 
of  the  eflays  which  compofe  it  are  upon  fubje£ls  highly  intc- 
felling  at  the  prefent  moment,  each  eflay  will  be  poblilhed  fe- 
parately,  as  foon  as  it  is  out  of  the  prefs.  And  with  the  con. 
eluding  eflay  of  the  volume  (which  will  probably  be  the  fixth) 
will  be  given  the  title-page,  table  of  contents,  &c. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  IV.  Studies  of  Nature.  By  fames^Henry^Bernardln  it 
Saint-Pierre,  pp.  20i6.  5  vols.  8vo.  il.  15s,  Dilly.  Lon* 

•  don,  1796. 

'  ♦  , 

[  Concluded from  our  laji  Number.  ] 

TJAVING,  in  our  Review  for  February,  given  the  contents 
of  the  firft  volume  of  this  work,  'with  fome  extracts,  andi 
(ketch  of  the  author^s  plan  in  our  laft  number,  we  are  now  to 
give  the  contents  of  the  remaining  volumes,  an  account  oi 
what  is  moft  prominent  and  charadleriftical  of  our  author’s  phi- 
lofophy,  and  then  conclude  with  fome  obfervations  both  on  the 
original  work  and  the  tranflation. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  II. 

Study  VII,  Replies totheObje£lionsagainftProvidencc,founuC' 

«  on  the  Calamities  of  the  Human  Race. 

'  Study  VIII.  Replies  to  the  Objedions  againft  a  Divine  Provi 
dence,  and  the  Hopes  of  a  Life  to  come,  found 
on  the  incomprehenlible  Nature  of  GOD,  2^ 
the  Miferies  of  a  prefent  Sure.  ^ 
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Study  IX.  Objeftions  agalnft  the  Methods  of  our  Reafon,  and 
the  Principles  of  our. Sciences. 

Study  X.  Of  fome  general  Laws  of  Nature,  and,  firft,  of 
PhyGcal  Laws. 

Of  Conformity. 

Of  Order, 

Of  Harmony. 

Of  Colours. 

Of  Forms. 

Of  MovementSrn  . 

Of  Confonances.  » 

i  Of  Progreffion. 

Of  Contrafts. 


VOLUME  III. 

Sequel  of 

Study  X.  Of  the  Human  Figure. 

Of  Concerts 

Of  fome  other  Laws  of  Nature  hitherto  impeffeftly . 
known. 

[Study  XL  Applications  of  fome  general  Laws  of  Nature  to 
Plants. 

Elementary  Harmonies  of  Plants. . 

Elementary  Harmonies  of  Plants  with  the  Sun^  by 
the  Flowers. 

Elementary  Harmonies  of  Plants  with  their  Water 
and  the  Air^  by  Means  of  their  Leaves  and  their 
Fruits. 

Vegetable  Harmonies  of  Plants. 

Animal  Harmonies  of  Plants.' 

Human  Harmonies  of  Plants. 

Elementary  Harmonies  of  Plants^  relatively  to  Man. 
Vegetable  Harmonies  of  Plants  with  Man. 

Animal  Harmonies  of  Plants  with  Man. 

Human^  or  Elementary  Harmonies  of  Plants. 

Study  XII.  Of  fome  Moral  Laws  of  Nature. 

IVeaknefs  of  Reafon^  of  Feeling ;  Proofs  of  the  Di^ 

'  *  •*  vinity^  and  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  from 

1  Feeling.  ^ 

Of  Phyfical  Senfations. 

'  Of  the  Senfe  of  Tajiing. 

O/*  the  Senfe  of  Smelling. 

Of  the  Senfe  af  Seeing. 

*  \  Of  the  Senfe  of  Hearing. 

Of  the  Senfe  of  Touching. 
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Sequel  of  ,  . . 

Study  XII.  Of  the  Sentiments  of  the  Soul,  and,  firft,  Of  menial 
AffeSions,  . 

Of  the  Sentiment  of  Innocence. 

Pity  : 

.  Of  the  Love  of  Country. 

Of  the  Sentiment  of  Admiration. 
the  Marvellous. 

The  PUafure  of  Myflery.  . 

The  Pleafure  of  Ignorance. 

'  Of  the  Sentiment  of  Melaucholy. 

The  Pleafure  of  Ruin. 

^e  Pleafure  of  Tombs. 

Ruins  of  Nature. 

The  Pleafure  of  SoUtsede. 

Of  the  Sentiment  of  Love. 

-Of  fome  other  Sentiments  of  Deity,  and,  among 
■  others,  of  that  of  Virtue. 

Study  Xin*  Application  of  ^e  Laws  of  Nature  to  the  Difor- 
aers  of  Society. 

Of  Paris. 

Of  .Nobility. 

Of  an  Elynum. 

•  Of  the  Clergy. 

Study XIV.  Of. Education. 

National  Schools. 

'  Recapitulation.  .  ' 


VOLUME  V. 

Advertifement  to  Vol.  V.  * 

Paul  and  Virginia. 

Fragment. 

Notes  to  the  Fragment. 

'Arcadia,' Book  I. 

Notes  to  Arcadia. 

M.Je 

tom  I  ii— ipMSP—  I  ■■■  I  •*** 

*  The  Studies  of  Nature,  io  the  firll  editions,  ended  wkh  Vol.  IV* 
This  is  an  additional  volume  to  that  work.  The  Advertifemect, 
confining  of  79  pages,  relates  to  advices,  critlcifms,  and  corop^* 
ments,  to  the  author,  on  that_work.--In  the  romance  of  Paul  and 
V^irginia,  he  blends,  with  the  beauty  of  nature  between  the  tropics 
the  jnord  beauty  of  a  (mall  fociety.  It  was  not  neceifary  for  hinii 

however- 
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M«  de  St.  Pierre  conGders  the  two  bemifpberes  of  the  earth 
as  two  mountains,  with  their  bafes  applied  to  each  other  at  the 
equator ;  the  poles  as  the  icy  fummits  of  theie  mountains  ;  and 
the  feas  as  rivers  Rowing  firom  thefe  fummits.  The  great  ac« 
cumulation  of  fnow  and  ice  amaflTed  at  each  pole,  during 
its  winter,  is  partly  melted  during  its  fummer,  and  pro* 
duces  the  alternate  general  currents  of  the  ocean  from  the 
poles. .  . 

He  fupports  this  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  by  the  follow^ 
in^  arguments. 

Degrees  of  the  meridian  under  the  polar  circle  are  greater 
than' under  the  equator:  the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth  is, 
therefore,  longer  than  any  other.— *See  the  demonftration  in  the 
work. 

As  you  climb .  up  a  mountain  the  barometer  gradually  de* 
feends ;  becaufe  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  diminiflies.  In 
Sweden,  for  example^  the  barometer  is  lower  than  at  Paris;  the 
earth,  therefore,  is  more  elevated  in  Sweden  than  at  Paris* 
Captain  Cook  obferved  fimilar  varieties  in  the  fouthe'rn  hemi« 
fphere.  Beyond  the  6o^  fouth  latitude  the  mercury  fcarcely 
ever  rofe  above  29  inches ;  bqt  it  rofe  to  30  and  upwards  near 
the  torrid  zone. 


however,  he  fays,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  reprefentation  of  happy  fa« 
milies,  to  compofe  a  romance.  He  declares,  in  the  moft  folemis 
manner,  that  the  families  he  difplays  have  adually  exifted. 

The  Fragment,  taking  np  near  100  pages,  to  which  is  ftibjolned 
a  ^reat  many  notes,  is  inci  .  led  as  a  preamble  to  the  Arcadia ;  in 
which  the  author  gives  a  pidt.  S  a  nation  in  the  date  of  barbarifm# 
in  the  Gate  of  nature,  and' in  the  ftace  of  corruption.  In  order 
to  reprefeqt  the  Gate  of  barbarifm,  he  makes  choice  of  andent  Gaul^ 
the  flate  of  nature  is  reprefent^  in  Arcadia ;  and  chat  of  corruption 
in  Egypt.  At  the  advice  of  John  James  Roufieau,  he  tells  us,  he 
has  fuppofed  a  principal  adlion  in  his  hitlQry,  that  of  a  man  on  bit 
travels  in  order  to  ifoprove  Kimfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind* 
He  divides  the  materials  of  his  work  intt>  twelve  boo^,  and  of  theie 
conftrq&s  a  kind  of  epic  poem,  not  comfortably  to  the  rules  of 
thofe  critics  who  pretend  that  an  epic  poem  ought  to  exhibit  onl/ 
one  principal  afUon  of  the  life  of  a  hero;  but  conformably  with  the 
hws.of  nature,  and  after  the  manner  of  the  Chin^^  who  frequently 
comprehend  in  it  the  whole  life  of  a  hero.  "Befides,  he  obferves  he 
l»s  not,  in  this,  deviated  from  tlje  example  of  Homer;  for,  if  he 
has  not  adopted  the  plan  of  his  Iliad,  he  has  nearly  copied  that  of 
his  OyiTcy.  Of  theie  twelve  bpoks  he  has  fent  into  the  world  the 
hrft,  entitled;  The  Gauls^  intended  to  ferve  as  an  mtroduAion  to 
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The  defcent  of  the  ices  from  the  poles  in  their  fpring;  and 
the  rapid  currents  which  carry  thefe  ices  to  the  temperate  Uti* 
tudes.  Thefe  currents,  according  to  navigators  to  the  north, 
come  from  the  bays  and  ftraits  of  the  fea  with  the  rapidity  of 
fluices — at  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  ten  leagues  in  an  hour— 
carrying  with  them  mountains  of  ice.  Captain  Cook  made 
fimilar  obfervations  towards  the  fouth  pole.  If  both  poles  were 
flattened,  the  currents  would  flow  towards  them,  inflead  of 
flowing,  as  they  do,  towards  the  line. 

Thefe  half-yearly  currents  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  have  been 
obferved,  firft  by  M.  Rennefort,  who,'  in  July  1666,  found, 
near  the  Azores,  the  fea  covered  With  the  wrecks  of  a  naval 
engagement  which  happened  nine  days  before  off  Oftend,  be-' 
tween  the  Englifli  and  the  Dutch.  Mr.  Pennant  relates,  that 
the  fea  threw,  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  the  maft  of  the  Tilbury 
.man  of  war,  which  was  burnt  in  the  road  of  Jamaica :  he  like- 
wife  fays,  that  on  the  (bores  of  the  Hebrides  they  every  year 
pick  up  the  feeds  of  plants  that  grow  no  where  but  in  Jamaica. 

The  obfervations  of  Tycho-Brahe  and  of  Kepler  prove  the 
elongation  of  the  poles :  they  faw,  in  central^  eclipfes  of  the 
moon,  the  (hadow  of  the  earth  lengthened  at  the  poles,  And 
Barentes,  in  Nova  Zembla,  76^  north  latitude,  faw  the  fun 
fifteen  days  fooner  than  he  could  be  vifible  to  an  obferver  upon 
a  horizon  of  no  greater  elevation  than  that  ufually  afligned  to 
Nova  Zembla. 

If  the  moon,  by  her  attra£l:on,  produce  the  tides,  would 
(he  not  extend  her  influence  to  Mediterranean  feas  and  lakes? 
But  though  lakes,*  fituated  at  the  foot  of  icy  mountains  have,  in 
fummer,  folar  tides,  they  have  no  lunar  tides. 

Why  do  the  tides  rife  fo  little  between  the  tropics  ?  In  the 
Eaft  Indies  they,  rife  only  four  or  five  fee:  j  and  on  the  coafts  of 
the  South  Sea  if  only. 

Why  have  we  two  tides  in  twenty-four  hours  iri  the  Atlantic, 
whilft  there  is  but  one  in  many  places  of  the  South  Sea  ? 

Why  are  there,  in  the  South  Sea,  diurnal  and  femi-diurnd 
tides?  Why  do  the  greateft  part  of  the  tides  there  take  place 
conftantly  at  the  fame  hours,  and  rife  to  the  fame  height,  almoft 
all  the  year  round,  whatever  be  the  phafes  of  the  moon  ?  Where¬ 
fore  do  fome  tides  rife  at  the  quadratures  to  the  fame  height  as 
at  the  full  and  new  moon  ?  Why  are  tides  always  higher  as  you 
approach  to  the  poles  ?  Why  does  the  Indian  Ocean  flow  for 
fix  months  to  the  eaft,  and  for  fix  months  to  the  weft  ?  Why 
docs  the  Atlantic  flow  for  fix  months  to  the  north,  and  for  fix 
months  to  the  fouth  ?  &c.  &c. 

But 


\ 
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But  when  we  confider  the  great  cupola  of  ice  and  fnow 
amafTed  on  each  hemifphere  during  its  winter,  a  cupola  of  5  pr 
6000  leagues  in  circumference  in  our  hemifphere  in  winter,  and 
of  1  or  3000  even  in  fummer,  we  (hall  be  enabled  to  account 
both  for  the  great  general  currents,  and  for  the  counter-currents 
or  tides.  This  cupola  is  of  feme  lines  deep  in  Spain,  of  fome 
inches  in  France,  ,of  feveral  feet  in  Germany,  of  fome  fathoms 
in  Ruffia,  of  fome  hundreds  of  feet  beyond  the  60®  of  latitude, 
and  of  a  depth  nearer  the  pole  which  may  be  conceived  from  the 
mountains  of  ice  floating  in  the  fea,  and  carried  by  the  current 
into  a  warmer  climate,  where  they  meafure  from  15  to  1800  feet 
high.  The  cupola  of  ice  and  fnow  is,  according  to  Captain 
Cook,  ftill  more  extenfive  on  the  fouthern  hemifphere. 

Thefe  immenfe  mafles  of  ice  and  fnow  put  in  fufion,  during  ‘ 
the  fummer  of  each  hemifphere,'  account  for  the  great  general 
currents  of  the  ocean,  juft  as  the  melting  of  ice  and  fnow  on  the 
Andes,  Alpes,  &c.  account  for  the  great  rivers  that  flow  from 
them.  Befides,  from  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  great 
evaporation  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  general  currents  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  flow  towards  the  line. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  pole,  north  of  Europe,  both  currents 
and  tides,  in  fummer,  are  obferved  to  come  from  the  north,  the 
north-eaft,  or  north-weft  ;  according  to  the  pofition  of  the  bays 
and  ftraits  whence  the  melted  waters  flow.  , 

The  general  current  in  the  Atlantic,  in  fummer,  is  partly  in¬ 
terrupted  at  the  Capes  Boiador  in  Africa,  and  St.  Auguftin  in 
America ;  which  produces,  on  each  fide,  a  counter-current  or 
tide  flowing  to  the  north.  A  fimilar  effeft  may  be  conftantly 
obferved  in  brooks  and  rivers,  where  their  ftreams  are  contracted, 
and  where  counter- currents  are  feen  carrying  pieces  of  wood 
and  draws  upwards,  and  contrary  to  the  general  current ;  parti¬ 
cularly  above  and  below  the  place  of  contraction.  The  fame 
phenomena  may  be  always  obferved  above  and  below  bridges. 
Befides  the  general  current  of  the  Atlantic  defeending  from  the 
pole  and  rulhing  to  the  fouth,  difplacing,  by  its  impetuofity, 
and  repelling  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  a  vaft  mafs  of  water,  is  of 
itfelf  fufficient  to  produce  a  counter-current,  and  aflifts  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  our  tides  flowing  to  the  north. 

Where  the  general  current  and  the  counter-currents  meet,  as 
they  do  north  of  the  Orkneys  and  of  Bergen,  the  confliCl  is 
dreadful  and  dangerous;  and,  in  fome  places,  prodigious  whirl¬ 
pools  are  formed,  fuch  as  that  of  Maelftroom.  Many  naviga¬ 
tors  have  obferved,  that  the  general  current  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  counter-currents  or  tides  on  each  fide.  Columbus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  failing  from  the  Canaries' to  the  Weft  found  that,  for 
between  i  and  300  leagues  from  land,  the’ current  carried  him 

G  g  4  ‘to 
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to  the  north  \  thence  he  was  carried  to  the  fouth ;  and,  upon 
his  approach  to  the  Bahamas,  he  was  again  carried  to  the 
north. 

The  great  general  current  from  our*pole,  in  fummer,  ex- 
tends  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  whence  it  is  direftd 
towards  the  torrid  zone,  to  which  it  is  attracted  toc»  by  the  di. 
minution  of  water  there,  on  account  of  the'  great  cyaporation 
by  the  fun ;  and  being,  from  the  pofition  ot  Africa  and  Afia, 
directed  eaftward,  it  forces  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  lame  direc¬ 
tion,  and  produces  the  monfoon  from  the  weft,  which  laits  fix 
months,  beginning  in  April  and  ending  in  September.  In  like 
manner,  the  eftufions  from  the  fouth  pole^  in  oiif  winter,  r^. 
ftore  to  the  Indian  Ocean  its  natural  motion  weftward^  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  monfoon  from  the  eaft^  which  prevails  the  other  fix 
.  months  of  the  year.  ..  .. 

The  fun,  in  our  fummer,  heats  every  day  two  continents 
and  two  oceans;  therefore  we  have  two  tides  in  twenty-four 
hours.  •  ‘  ^ 

The  retardation  of  the  tides  is  probably  regulated  by  the 
different  diameters  of  the  polar  cupoia'  6f  fhow  and/ ice,  the 
extremities  of  which,  md ted  by  the  fun,  daily -rdire  from  us; 
and  therefore  their  eflufions  require  more  time  to  reach  the  Capes 
of  Boiador  and  St.  Auguftin,  and  to  return  from  them  to'  us  in 
counter-currents* or  tides.  *  V' 

When  the  moon  is  full  our  tides  are  higher  than  ufual,  be- 
caufe  her  rays  polTefs  an' evaporating  power,  as  has*  been  lately 
demenftrated  by  experiments  made  at  Rome  and  Paris. 

The  effufions  from  the  fouth  pole,  where  there  are  no  con¬ 
tinents,  fiifti  partly  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  as  this  fea 
becomes  gradually  narrower  towards  the  north,  the  whole  mafe 
"  of  water  forces  its  way  together,  and  then  both  the  general  cur¬ 
rent  and  the  tides  come  from'  the  fouth.  But  fouth  of  the 
capes  above  mentioned,  where  the  fea  is  much  wider,'  they  have 
counter-currents  flowing  to  the  foiith.  On  the  coaft  of  Brazil 
it  is  accordingly  obferved,  that  the  tides  always  follow  the  fun- 
running  north  when  he  is  north,  and' fouth  when  he  is  fouth  of 
the  line.  .  x .  .  .  .  ^  ' 

M.  de  St.  Pierre  is  perfuaded,  that  had  the  great  Newton  been 
acquainted  with  the  many  difeoveries  and  obfervations  lately 
made  by  navigators,  fefpedling  currents  and  tides,'  his  fyftem 
would  have  been  very  different  from'  what  \C  is  :  for  that  great 
man;  being  informed  that  fome  tides  Mh  the  Indian  Ocean  did 
not  correfpond  to  his  theory,  candidly  adds,  after  attempting  an 
explanation  of  them,  ftne  alia  marium  iHot  urn  conditio^  bbferva* 
tionibus  vicinorum  littorum  dettrminandum  reltnquoi  »  ‘ 

T  ^  ■  The 
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The  genius  of  M.  de  St.  Pierre  is  free,  unconftrained,  and 
original  The  freedom  with  which  he  (bakes  off  the  trammels 
of  prejudice,  cuftom,  and  habitual  authority,  cannot  be  too 
much  praifed.  *  Thofe  who  enter  firft  on  the  career,  oblige 
‘  tbefe  who  come  after  them  to  walk  in  their  footfteps,  or  to 
(  give  it  up ;  as  if  i^ature  were  their  patrimony,  or,  as  if  the 
<  iludy  of  nature  were  an  excluflve  trade,  that  did  not  admit  of 
f  cry  one’s  pat  ticipation.  What  trouble  did  it  coft  to  era- 
f  dicate,  in  France,  the  fnetaphyjics  of  Ariftotle,  which  had  be- 
‘  come  a  fpecies  of  rehgion  ?  The  philofophy  of  Defcartes, 
f  which  fupplanttd  it,  might  have  fubfifted  to  this  day,  had  its 
J  revenues  been  as  ample.’  So  far  well.  But  he  adds,  ‘  that 
f  of  Newton,  with  its  attractions,  is  not  rr^ore  folidly  founded  f 
Here  it  is  evident  that  M.  de  St.  Pierre  does  not  clearly  and 
accurately  comprehend  the.  fpirir  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy. 
Sii  llaac  Newton  does  not  pretend  to  penetrate  into  efficient 
taules,  or  rather  into  the  grand  efficient  caufe  by  which  all 
things  ,are  produced  and  governed,  but  only  into  natural  caufes,' 
or,  the  order  or  laws  according  to  which  one  phenomencii 
iiicc^ds  to  another.  Neither  Sir  Newton  nor  his  foli 
lowers  pretend  *  to  dive  into  and  comprehend  the  nature, 
form,  or  effence,  of  attraCfion,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  (hew  any  rie- 
ceflary  connexion  between  this  power  and  the  appearances  of 
the  univerfe.  Some  of  thefe  fuppofe  the  caufe  of  gravitation  to 


•  *  All  the  circles/  fays  he,  *  within  which  we  circumferibe  the 
Sttprecne 'Ppweri  far  from  determining  its  bounds,  only  mark  the 
f  limits  of  human  genius.  We  accuftom  ourfelves'to  crowd  all  our 
;  own  ideas  into  that  narrow -fpace,  and  diflhoneftly  to  rejeft  all  that 

*  does  not  accord  w'ith  them.’  Vcl.  i.  p.  37.— r-THis  mode  of  think¬ 
ing  correfponds  exaflly  with  what  is  thrown  out  in  the  critique  on 
Dr.  Smith’s  EiHiys  on  Philo/bphical  SubjeCls,  in  our  Number  ,  for 
IJaDoary  1796, ’p<  41.  *  As  well  might  we  fuppofe  that  a  mite  in  tk  , 

large  Chefhire  cheefe  is  capable,  by  an  exercife  of  its  own  powers, 

*  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  its  habitation,  and  trace  its  formation 
\  through  the  whole  prpeefs  of  coagulation,  the  formation  of  milk  in 
!  the  ladeal  veffels  of  animals, -nay,  and  the  conilitution  and  origin 

*  of  thofe  animals  thcmfelves,  as  that,  by  fretting,  and  calling  about, 

!  and  buftling,  and  fermenting  the  few  original  ideas  we  acquire 
‘  from  that  corner  of  bature  which  lies  open  to  our  view,  we  Ihould 
!  be  able  to  Comprehend  the  ftupendous  (lru£lure  of  the  univerfe,  and 

*  to  trace  the  chain  that  binds  one  thing  to  another  through  all  its 
^  links ;  which,  however,  might,  perhaps,  be  neceflary  in  order  to 
!  penetrate  iiHo  the  nature  of  fpiritual  power,  and  the  effence  and 

*  origin  of  our  own  ideas.’— Engliih  Review,  Feb.  1796* 

•  '•  v  - .  i  «  f  .  _r  »  ' 

t  Vol.  I.  p.  39, 
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be  material,  others  that  it  is  immaterial ;  while  they 
pcrfe^lly  in  their  phyfical  opinions.  It  is  fufficient  that  both 
admit  the  tadt,  that  bodies  rend  to  approach  each  other,  with  a 
force  varying  with  their  mutual  diflance,  according  to  a  certain 
law.  The  difcoverics  that  have  been  made  concerning  this  law, 
by  the  experimental  mode  of  invcftigation,  can  never  be  fuper- 
feded  by  farther  difcoverics,  though  they  may  be  extended  or 
refolved,  perhaps,  into  a  law,  or  order  of  fucceffion,  ftill  more 
general.  After  the  univerfality  of  the  law  of  gravitation  has 
been  cftablifbed  from  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  queftion  ftill  remains,  whether  this  law  implies  the  conihnt 
agency  pf  mind;  and,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  it  does,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  probable  that  the  Deity  always  operates  immediately, 
or  by  means  of  fubordinate  inftruments.  But  thefe  queftions 
do  not  fall  under  the  province  of  the  natural  philofopher,  though, 
like  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  may- be  permitted  to  indulge  a  little 
in  modeft  conjeefure.  It  is  fufficient  for  his  purpofe,  if  the  uni- 
vcrlality  of  the  fact  be  admitted.  The  laws  of  the  Newtonian 
fyftem  are  clear  and  diftincf,  being  founded  on,  or  rather,  being 
©Jthing  elfc.than  collevSi^ns  and  clafl'es  of  matters  of  fadfs;  but 
when  iVl.  de  St.  Pierre  talks  of  harmonies,  and  reverberations, 
and  we  know  n  u  .what  of  other  analogical'  abftradlions,  he 
launches  out  into  a  field  of  meje  hypothetic  il  theory. 

Yet  we  readily  admit  that  he  opens  many  juft  and  pleafing 
viftiS  into  the  oeconomy  of  nature;  which  he  traces  up  lodi- 
vine  intelligence  and  power — intelligence  and  power,  themfclves 
the  inftruments  of  divine  goodnefs.  He  is  well  acquainted  with 
both  phyfical  and  moral  nature ;  with  natural  and  with  civil  hif- 
tory.  in  the  Romances  in  Vol.  V,  he  is  true  to  both  of  thefe; 
and,  in  their  compofition  and  condu^,  he  difplays  great  art, 
great  delicacy  of  feiitiment,  and  great  benevolence  of  mind. 
He  elevates  the  views  of  his  readers,  compofes  the  tumults  of 
paffion,  purifies  and  tranquillifes  the  nrind,  and  attunes  the  fjul 
to  the  harmony  of  nature. 

We  cafily  excufe,  in  a  mind  thus  flored,  and  thus  difpofed, 
fomewhat  of  egotifn^  or  fclf-importance,  of  repetition  and  pro¬ 
lixity  ;  advertifements,  prefaces, '  preambles,  and  note  upon 
note. 

We  add  a  few  obfervations  on  the  preface,  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
as  well  as  on  the  tranflation.  The  critical  obfervations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  preface:  are  juft.  W^j  do  not  fympathife  with  his 
regret  that  he  was  not  enabled  to  give  an  engraved  portrait 
St.  Pierre ;  even  although,  we  underftand,  he  has  a  very 
countenance.  It  is  with  bis  mind  ajone  that  we  have  to  dt>*» 
and  it  is  better  when  we  are  carried  entirely  out  of  the  author 
|o  the  fair  and  fullime  face  of  nature.  VVe  have  rather,  « 

alread; 
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already  obferved,  too  much  of  egotifm  on  the  part  of  that  good 
oian.  It  is  a  weaknefs  common  to  writers,  both  original  au* 
thors  and  tranflators,  that  they  are  very  fond  of  prefixing  their  ' 
heads  to  their  works ;  even  when  they  cannot  gain  any  pre-’ 
poffeffion  in  their  favour ;  nay,  fometimes,  even  when  their  rc- 
fetnblance  to  the  human  form  cannot  be  faid  to  be  very  perfeff.* 
The  Do<ftor,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  preface,  fpeaks  of  his  talk 
js being  fingularly  arduous.  This  we  cannot  admit;  although 
it  mull  have  been  more  arduous  to  the  Doctor  than  it  would  have 
been  to  one  more  converfant  in  phyfical  ftudies.  It  would  appear 
from  this  tranfiation,  as  well  as  from  that  of  Euler's  Letters,  that 
our  reverend  tranflator  is  lefs  converfant  with  natural  than  witli 
moral  and  theological  ftudies.  There  are  errors  in  this  tranfla- 
tion,  not  important,  but  not  unfreguent,  For  example : 

Vol.  IV.  p.  1 88.  ‘  I  get  up  at  daybreak,  and  ftep,  to  partali 
of  a firjl  mefsy  into  a  church,’  &c.  ihould  be,  hear  a  frjl  mafs. 
Ouir  entendre  la  mejfey  to  hear  mats.  ♦ 

Vol.  IV.  p..  262.  The  nun  of  Peru.  This  is  nonfenfc. 

By  tranfplahting  thither  the  nun  of  Peru.’  The  origiiial 
French' is,  ‘  en  lui  apportant  du  Perou  la  fleur  de  capucine/  . 
which  is,  ‘  m  bringing^  (to  the  people  before  mentionej)  from 
*  Peru  the  nafturtium.  ’  Tropeeolum.  • 

Vol.  IV.  p.  332.  ‘  Torre-crernada,’  (hould  be  Torre- 

uemada,*  or  Burnt-Tower,' literally,  Spanifh.  I'his  name  is 
ommonly  written  Torquemada ;  the  man  was  a  Spanilh  Do- 
inican  friar,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1468,  at  eighty  years  of 
5:e,  &c.  &c. 

Our  tranflator  is,  in  many  inftances,  inattentive  to  grammar; 
nfomuch  that  he  mifapplies  the  definitive  article  the,  in  the 
allowing  among  various  inftances  :  ‘  They  are  obliged,  in  or¬ 
der  to  merit  popular  efteem,  to  follow  up  their  refentarents  to 
death,’  Vol.  V.  tovvards  the  bottom  of  p.  337. — ‘  There 
is  a  profufion  of  excellent  pafture  by  the  fide  [inftead  of  fidesj. 
of  the  rivers^’  Vol.  V.  laft  line  of  p.  340. 

‘  A  fong  Amply,  is,  in  their  hands  [thofe  of  the  women] 
fufficient  to  deftroy  the  refult  of  their  graveft  affemblies.’  The 
ntence  (hould  evidently  have  run  thus:  f  A  fimple  fong,  is,  in 
their  hands,’  &c.-^or,  ‘  in  order  to  defeat  the  refult  of  their, 
graveft  afiemblies,  it  is  enough  that  their  womern  fimply  fing  a 
fong/ — Th'efe  grammatical  errors^  and  fuch.as  thefe,  may  be 
hiy  cofredlcd  by  the  reader.  ,  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
^nOator  (hould  well  acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of 
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•  natural  hiftory,  and  the  phrareology.  proper  to  it,  as  his  original 
author.— In  fuch  a  place  as  London,  however,  it  would  be  an 
eafy  matter  for  Dr.  Hunter  to  procure  aiBftance  on  any  occafion 
of  difficulty.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  Doctor  is  entitled  toap. 
probation  and  praife,  both  for  directing  the  attention  of  the 
£ng]i{h  reader  to  the  fludies  of  nature,  and  for  having  brought 
that  excellent  work  within  the  fpbere  of  their  reading  and  com* 
prehenfion  in  a  juft,  eafy,  and  perfpicuous  tranftation. 
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Art.  V.  Travels  into  different  Parts  of  Europe^  in  the  Ye(ir\ 
1791  and  179a.  With  farnUiar  Remarks  on  Places^  Men^  ani 
Manners.  By  fohn  Owen^  A.  M  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Chrijii 
College.  8 VO.  2  vols«  14s.  Cadell  and  Davies.  Lon* 
don,  1796. 

_  _  • 

These  two  volumes  contain  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 

letters  (near  a  thoufand  pages),  in  which  the  author  gives 
an  account  of  his  tour  through  following  places;  fetting  out 
in  the-middlc  of  April  1791 :  Oftend,  Qand,  Bruffels,  Antwerp, 
Breda,  Rotterdam,  the  Ha^e,  Amfterdam,  Utrecht,  Bois-k- 
Due,  Maeftricht,  Spa,  Aix,  DulFeldorf,  Bonn,  Cohlentz,  Mcmz, 
Manhcim,  Strafbourg,  Bafle,  Geneva,  Laufanriel 

This  tour  was  performed  in  about  fix  months.  We  continue 
the  enumeration  of  the  places,  as  there  is.  neither  map  nor  index 
to  the  work;  one  (or  both)  of  which  appears  to  us  elfentiallj 
'neceflary  to  all  books  of  the  kind. 

Cruffing  Mount-Cenis  the  route  is  continued  to  Turin,  Pia- 
cenza,  farma,  Modena,  Bologna,  Florence,  Perugia,  Narni, 
Rome,  where  the  author  arrived  Dec.  6,  1791  >  and  this  cght 
eludes  the  83d  letter,  and  the  firft  volume. 

After  remaining  near  two  months  at  Rome,  our  traveller  pro* 
cecded  to  Naples,  and,  after  a  ftay  of  about  three  week^ 
returned  to  Rome,  and  immediately  continueid  his  journey  m 
Sienna  and  Leghorn  ;  from  thence  he, made  an  cxcurfion  by  fe 
to  Genoa,  and  returned  in  a  fortnight  to  Leghorn  ;  then  throU|l 
Pifi  to  Florence,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Venice;  Padua,  Vi¬ 
cenza,  Verona,  and  entered  into  Germany  by  the  Tyrol,  afe 
a  ftay  of  lefs  thm  half  a  year  in  Italy.  The  route  continue 
fromTr^ntto  Brixen,  Infpruch,  Augfburg,  Zurich,  Laufanne 
and  Geneva;  from  thence  an  excurfion  to  Lvons  and  ba'^ 
again  .was  made  in  ten  days,  after  which  our  traveller  proceeof 
to  Berne,  S.hafbaufcn,  and  Ulm,  where  he  embarked  on 
Danube,  and  in  twelve  days  landed  at  Vienna,  where  he  re 
mained  a*  month,  and  then  returned  to  London  through  Prague 
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jjrcfden,  Leipfic,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Groningen,  Am- 
fterdam,  Rotterdam,  Holvoet,  and' Harwich,  where  he  arrived 
in  the  firft  week  of  January  1793,  having  been  abiciit  from 
=  England  about  twenty  months, 

■  After  this  fubftitute  for  a  map,  we  (hall  now  give  our  opi^ 
Snion  of  the  work,  and  make  copious  extracts,  as  well  to  exhi- 
ibitipecimens  of  the  author’s  ftyle  and  turn  of  obfervation,  as  to 
convey  novel  information  to  our  readers  \  and  in  this  review  we 
ftall  attend  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  preface,  wherein 
the  writer  fays  he  is  ^  content  to  m^t  the  public  eye,  provided 
» the  world  will 

<  Speak  of  him  as  he  is -^nothing  extenuate/  kc. 

The  moft  efleritial  requifite  in  all  books  of  matters  of  fad, 
kh'as  biftory,  biography,  and  travels,  is  veracity:  and  it  is 
with.pleafure  that  we  teftify,  that  in  the  volumes  before  us  that 
rertcity  is  unimpeachable,  and  the  moft  perfed  reliance  may  be 
placed  on  the  truth  of  every  fyllable  which  the  author  has  written 
Illative  to  the  cities  he  has  vifited  ;  and  .this  we  are  authorifed 
to  declare,  as  one  of  our  body  has  himfelf  travelled  the  whole  of 

Ie  abovementioned  track,  and  refided  longer  in  the  various 
^untries  than  our  author  did. 

The  performance  appears  to  us  to  be  that  of  a  young  man  of 
K)d  fenfe,  and  which  fenfe  is  continually  improved,  as  is  evi* 
nt  from  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  fecond  volume  to  the  firft, 
bich  may  eafily  be  accounted  for;  becaufe  the  more  knowledge 
had  acquired,  the. more  capable  he  became  of  judging,  and 
mparing  what  he  then  faw'to  what  he  had  feen:  it  is  a  fair, 
ndid,  and  honeft  recital  of  his  travels  and  of  his  opinions, 

ithout  any  difgufting  egotifms. _  *  _ 

We  are  forry  to  find  fo  many  errors,  in  the  words  which  arc 
rench  or  Italian.  This  is  almoft  always  the  cafe  with  books 
inted  in  England,  when  the  author  does  not  underftand  the 
fore-mentioned  languages ;  but  in  the  capital  it  is  certainly, 
fy  to  get  the  prefs  properly  correibed.  The  following  trifles 
ou!d  not  now  be  noticed,  if  we  had  not  reafen  to  believe  that 
fecond  edition  would  require  the  correiftions  : 

Vol.  I.  p.  13,  fliould  be  Belgi^/^. 

p.  57,  do  pavi;  and  p.  131,  the  fame. 

"p.  86,  ruHle  (hould  be  roef\  almoft  fynonymous  wirh 

p.  192,  dc  petits  tours, 
p.  200,  reprir. 

p.  212,  fant/.;  213,  the  fame;  213,  profond. 
p.  243,  toute  fuites,  (hould  be  tout-de-fuites. 


Vol. 
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Vol.  II.  Real/. 

p.  235,  Quenclad^. 

p.  249)  ad^e. 

p.  394,  coque/Zerle.  | 

p.  540,  Thiire,  (hould  be  Thlerc-garten  ;  litcraFj  | 

Beafts- garden,  or  park.  I 

In  p.  xi  of  the  Preface,  and  again;VoL  I.  281,  the  author  1 
fays,  ‘  1  am  free  to  confefs.^  We  could  wifli  to  fee.this  bar*  I 
barifm  avoided  in' future. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  preface  we  iniaginc  the 
author  himfelf,  would  have  wilhed  to  have  inferted  in  our 
Review :  *  *  * 

*  In  taking  leave  of  the  reader  the  author  has  only  to  requeft,  that 
a  candid  diilindion  may  be  made,  in  perufing  his  volumes/  between 
the  cah  of  his  mind  at  the  period  of  his  travels,  and  that  which  he 
now  profeiTes  to  have  received.  The  demands  of  a  ficuation  the 
moil  grave  and  important  have  now  engaged  him  in  duties  and  coo. 
cerns  which  necelTarily  occupy  and  folemnife  his  thoughts ;  and  to  the 
faithful  difeharge  of  which  he  is  defirous  of  rendering  the  experience 
he  has  acquired  in  every  refpeft  fubfervient.  He  cannot  therefore 
confign  his  volumes  to  the  public  without  confelling,  that  the  letters 
difeover,  in  particular  infiances,  a  levity,  which,  in  his  prefentcha. 
rader,  he  (hould  fee!  himfelf  bound  to  condemn.  Amongfi  thofe 
errors,  in  the  progrefs  of  his  tour,  which  he  has  mofi  to  regret,  and 
with  which  the  public  have  the  mofi  concern,  are  the  little  refpeft 
for  the  folemnities  of  the  fabbath,  and  the  rare  acknowledgment  of 
a  beneficent  Providence.  Thefe  it  is  judged  expedient  the  rather  to 
*  mention,  as  they  arc  errors  of  eafy  growth,  and  which  it  is  of  the 
firfi  importance  to  difcountenance  and  defiroy. 

/‘I  was  led  to  thefe  refledions  by  a  circumfiance  which  took  place 
the  evening  of  the  ball  given  by  the  ladies  club.  An  Englifh  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  had  been  introduced  as  a  ftranger,  and  whofe  ignorance 
of  French  etiquette  might  feem  to  plead  his  excufe,  was  adually  ob- 
ferved  holding  converfation  with  his  partner  when  the  dance 
ended.  'Had  fhc  been  a  married  lady,  this  would,  have  attraded  no 
notice.  7  he  circumfiance  would  have  been  imputed  to  gallantry  or 
intrigue,  in  either  of  which  cafes  the  lady  is  fubjed  to  no  authority, 
and  the  gentleman  refponfible  to  no  tribunal — but  that  of  her 
He  is,  in  all  probability,  engaged  in  too  many  fimilar  intriguestJ 
find  Icifure  for  fo  irkibme  a  bufinefs.  Thus  a  tete-a-tete  of  this 
Cure  would  neither  have  been  deemed  criminal  nor  dangerous. 
the  lady  was. unmarried,  and  the  extraordinary  condud  of  the 
tlcman  was  referred  to  the  fudden  influence  of  a  foft  attachment. 
eyes  of  the  company  were  upon  him.  •  Lc  pauvre  homme  1  il 
•  amoureux,*  was  circulated  in  whifpers.  This  fudden  paflion  hil-’- 
•p  the  chafm  of  converfation  in  the  morning  circles;  and 
friend^  who  had  hitherto  continued  unfufpicibus,  was  furprife^ 
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the  foMowing  evening,  by  finding  the  eyes  of  the  company 
noiotedly  fixed  upon  tim.  He  received  with  alloniOimeiU  the 
congratulations  of  fomc,  the  condolence  of  others,  and  the  affur- 
anccs  of  al! — that  he  was  really  in  love.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  de¬ 
nied  the  charge,  and  perfiued  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  paffion ;  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  urged  the  (hortnefs'of  the  converfation,  and  tRe 
innocence  of  its  objetfl ;  all  we  e  unanimous  in  deciding  againft  him  ; 
and  it  was  refolved,  nem.  con.  that  when  a  gentleman  holds  conver-. 
fation  with  an  unmarried  lady,  love  mud  be  cither  the  caufe  or  the 
confcqucnce. 

*  I  Ihould,  perhaps,  entreat  your  indulgence  when  I  record  thofe 
trivial  details.  But  though  the  bold  and  prominent  lines  of  charadler 
arc  to  be  found  in  a£ls  of  higher  importance ;  though  heroifm  is  rooft 
focccfsfully  traced  in  the  field,  and  fagacity  in  the  cabinet ;  manners 
arc  only  to  be  dec/phered  in  the  lefler  incidents  of  focial  intercourfe* 
It  is  the  zephyr  and  the  (bower  which  difclofe  the  foliage  of  the  rofe 
or  the  myrtle,  though  llorms  and  tempeft  may  be  neceflary  to  prove 
the  ftrength  of  the  oak  or  the  cedar.* 

The  foregoing  extradl  gives  us  a  good  idea  of,  the  etiquette  of 
the  Flemings. 

‘  All  the  accounts  I  have  received  here,  refpefling  the  dernier  coup 
df  the  revolutionist,  are  filled  with  the  tragical  horrors  experienced 
by  the  inhabitants  of  BrufTels  and  its  environs.  Public  men  and 
public  meafures  were  at  firft  the  foie  objeds  of  the  popular  indigna¬ 
tion;  but  upon  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  Brabanters,  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  Auftrians,.  the  face  of  affairs  changed,  and  private  property  fell 
facrifice  to  the  madnefs  of  the  multitude.  Abandoned  by  their 
iders  and  purfued  by  their  enemies,  thefe  unhappy  wretches  formed 
c  defperate  refolution  of  reftoring  their  ruined  hopes  and  fortunes 
y  a  general  pillage.  The  ravages  committed  on  this  occafion  were 
paralleled  in  number  and  enormity.  Not  bounding  their  infolence 
the  public  roads  and  ilreets,  they  entered  private  houfes,  and  com- 
itted  all  the  outrageous  ads  of  an  unprincipled  banditti.  The  en- 
met  of  the  Auftrian  troops  terminated  thofe  depredations,  and  re- 
led  to  the  difordercd  town  the  appearance  of  tranquillity.  1  fay, 
‘uppiaranect  for  1  cannot  reconcile  myfelf  to  the  afped  of  a  place 
r-  the  fituation  of  BrufTels  at  this  moment.  The  Hern  countenances 
^  the  huzzars,  who  are  ffationed  in  all  poflible  avenues — who  eye 

V  our  motions  with  the  moff.favage  jealoufy — and  who  are  authorifed 
®  fire  upon  us  at  their  diferetion — ftrike  me  with  a  horror  which  I 
would  fcarcely  have  felt  in  the  tumults  which  preceded  their 
Wtrance. 

m  *  The  diforders  of  a  mob  are  hideous ;  yet,  if  property  is  to  be 
wcured  at  the  expence  of  liberty,  and  perfonal  fafety  to  be  bartered 

V  general  pfotedion,  1  cannot  conceive  the  fituation  greatly 
W^iorated. 

w—*  It  is  univcrfally  remarked  of  this  people  (/.  r.  the  Dutch), 
wt  they  are  knavifh  and  extortionate — their  trading  avarice  would 
vw  ^  (0  reader  this  charge  not  wholly  undeferving  of  credit.  The 
"W  cj^treme 
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extreme  paffion  for  wealth  which  aftuates  them,  and  the  credit 
att^lied  to  extended  poiTeflions,  are  not  very  favourable  to  the  culi 
vation  of  uncorrupt  integrity  The  mind,  abforbed  in  the  adorati(;Q 
of  fuch  an  idal,  is  often  found  flipping:  the  darling  purfuit 
fuffer  check  from  flight  obftacles ;  and  the  progrefs  from  on.;  Hjgg 
of  avarice  to  another  is  imperceptibly  rapid.  The  tender  fetlines  of 
honour  and  honefly  once  repulfed,  become  lefs  obtruiive  in  their  ma. 
nitions,  till  at  length  the  moll  cflentlal  principles  of  morality  arc  re. 
girded  as  fliadowy  dillinAioiis.* 

Wc  &all  now  prefent  our  readers  with  the  4^th  letter  entire, 
as  it  contains  a  juil  and  fufociently  concife  defcription  of  part  of 
the  Glaciers. 

*  The  Glacier  de  Boifons  is  the  firft  to  which  llrangers  are  genei 
rally  introduced.  It  makes  foarcely  any  figure  from  the  valley, 
flanding  among  many  others  of  much  greater  magnitude.  Being  fc 
verally  furnifhed  with  a  long  flick  pointed  with  iron,  we  afetnded 
with  eafe  the  lower  pait  of  the  mountain,  which  was  covered  with 
turf,  and  not  very  flecp;  but  the  approach  towards  the  ice  was  diffi. 
cult,  and  the  flicks  were  cm'nently  ufeful.  .Previous  to  our  arrival 
upon  the  level  with  the  Mer-dc  glace,  wc  were  flopped  by  the  guide* 
in  order  to  view  the  magnificent  profpefl  before  us.  It  prefented  t 
range  of  icy  pyramids  of  the  pureft  complexion,  and  of  the  bolM 
forms  i  we  were  filled  with  aflonifhment  at  a  fpeftaclc  which  blended 
fo  perfectly  the  grand  and  the  beautiful. 

‘  Arrived  at  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  we  entered  upon  tk 
Glacier,  but  found  great  difficulty  in  keeping  our  feet.  The  fun  h  a 
glofled  the  furface,  and  rendered  it  almoft  impoffibie  to  tread  wuh 
any  degree  of  fecurity.  In  paffing  amongfl  thefe  frozen  trads,  u 
came  to  many  wide  cnafms  and  gulfs  of  a  formidable  depth.  We 
threw  down  flakes  of  ice  or  flones,  whofe  fall  returned  a  tretnendoss 
found.  It  was  curious  to  obferve  upon  the  htgheft  pares  many  naffe 
of  flone  ready  to  precipitate ;  and  upon  th^  mountains  in  defeendirj 
we  faw  fpme  of  dreadful  bulk,  which  had  at  dIflFerent  times  beei 
tumbled  from  the  fummit  of  the  Glacier.  Pierre  Balmat,  our  prin 
cipal  guide,  related  to  us,  that  he  was  witnefs  to  the  fall  of  onto 
the  largeft'of  thefe;  and  that  it  was  attended  with  the  mofl  tr  rnes 
dous  circumftances.  Indeed,  it  appears  extraordinary  tl.at  me; 
ihould  be  foui.d  to  inhabit  regions  where  they  are  condnuaiiy  expofa 
to  there  impending  dangers.  All  the  way  as  wc  defeended,  wcoh 
ferved  the  ruins  of  trees  whofe  trunks  had  been  fplit  afunder,  or  thr< 
roots  torn  from  the  ground,  by  the  violence  of  thefe  Avalanches.  W 
had  fuflered  lut  little  fatigue  by  the  whole  of  this  exp^ition ;  theic 
afforded  os  water  ct  the  mofl  refrelhing  coolnefs,  and  flrawbern' 
abounded  upon  the  mountain  over  which  we  paffed  on  leaving  ti: 
ice.  Evening  was  now  advancing ;  we  re-entered  our  char-a-banci 
and  (hortly  arrived  at  the  priory  of  Chamouhi. 

«  Pierre  Balmat  undertook  all  the  neceffary  arrangements  fortl 

bufinefs  of  Montan  vert,  which  we  were  next  to  undertake;  andp 
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following  morning,  after  an  early  mafs,  came  to  announce  that  all 
was  in  rcadinefs.  We  were  but  four  who  refolved  on  this  ex^ition  ; 
and  we  began  to  afcerid  the  mountain,  having  Pierre  Balmat  at  our 
head,  and  another  guide  bringing  up  the  rear,  each  charged  with 
their  ^rtion  of  luggage,  provifion,  &c.  The  firft  league,  or  hour, 
as  it  is  called,  was  rugged,  but  not  fteep.  It  is  fo  much  of  the  way 
as  is  ufually  made  by  the  mules.  We  began  from  this  boundary  to 
experience  fotne  difficulties:  the  track,  without  being  Icfs  rugged, 
became  more  deep ;  and  we  had  occaSonally  to  pjfs  along  a  preci¬ 
pice,  which  could  not  be  regarded  without  di^zinefs,  and  from  which 
afalfe  ftep  muft  inevitably  have  terminated  the  journey.  The  profpeft 
before  us  annihilated  all  fenfe  of  fear  or  fatigue;  and,  after  an  ar¬ 
duous  druggie  of  about  three  hours,  we  gained  the  fummic  of  the 
Montanvert,  and  had  the  glorious  Mer-de-glace  full  in  vievV* 

<.We  had  afeended  the  mountain  very  lighily-clad,  and  had  been 
much  opprefled  by  heat.  The  tranfiiion  was  indantaneous  to  a  chil¬ 
ling  cold.  The  guides  admonilhed  us  to  wrap  ourfelves  up  fpeedily, 
as  the  air  from  the  Glacier  might  have  a  dangerous  efFe6l.  The 
Mer  de-glace  refembles  exactly  a  billowy  expan fe  of  water  frozen 
while  the  waves  were  yet  fwelling  with  the  majefty  of  the  florm* 
Wc  defeended  by  a  rugged'path  to  the  level  of  the  ice;  and/by  a 
proper  union  of  courage  and  caution,  aicended  and  defeended  over 
the  valt  columns  of  ice  which  ^vered  this  furface!  Wherever  the 
eye  ranged,  nothing  prefented  itfelfSut  objefts  of  terrible  grandeur- 
precipices,  over  which  hung  the  loofening  rocks — gulfs,  where  the 
projefted  done  could  fcarcely  find  a  bottom.  The  whole  valley  ap¬ 
peared  as  dill  heaving  with  the  temped.  Before  1  quitted  the  ice,  I 
call  a  parting  view  at  the  vaft  range  of  rocky  fpires  and  columns 
that  inclofed  it.  To  the  left,  I  faw  the  vale  of  Chamouni  far  below  ; 
iiid  to  the  right,  the  Glacier  extended  more  than  twenty  leagues 
among  regions  inacceffible  to  human  difeovery.  1  felt  an  enthufiafn^ 
which  is  revived  in  the  narration — but  which  the  mod  elaborate  de- 
feription  is  ill  calculated  to  communicate.’  " 

The  following  account  of  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard,  on  the 
Alps,  is  interefting : 

■  ^  Oirr  venerable  hoft  had,  in  the  interval  of  preparation  for  dih- 
fcr,  condufted  us  round  the  environs  of. the  convent;  and  wretched 
B»deed  was  the  feenery  which  furrounded  thefe  pious  fathers.  The 
vhole  mountain  is  of  fo  obdurate  and  untradlable  a  nature,  that  ho 
"srt  or  labour  can  render  it  a  fubjedi  of  cultivation.  There  were  two 
three  fmall  interdices  between  the  rocks,  in  which  thefe  induliriout 
had  difpofed  Tome  mould  imported  from  the  foil  of  St.  Pierre ; 
*7  means  of  which,  with  the  greated  difficulty,  they  raife  a  few  ve- 

I^tibles.  The  whole  crop  would  have  fcarcely  filled  an  ordinary 
^^5  but,  elevated  into  thefe  regions  of  cold  and  folitude,  they 
rccourfe  to  any  little  expedient  which  may  occupy  their  hopes, 
^  diffipatc  the  ennui  of  perpetual  imprifonment.  Theirs  is,  indeed, 
skc.rsv.  vcl.xxyu.  may  1796.  H  h  a  fate, 
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.  a  fate,  though  felf  impofed,  beyond  the  rigours  of  the  fevered 
punilhment.  .  m 

From  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  eff,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Prefented  with  an  univerfa!  blank 
Of  nature’s  works,  to  them  expunged  and  rafed. 

The  good  father  who  performed  the  honours  of  the  place,  told  us, 
that  he  had  been  twelve  years  in  this  convent ;  and,  though  he  was 
not  in  reality  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  his  countenance  wasio 
haggard^  fo  (allow,  and  fo  fickly,  that  he  appeared  quite  a  veteran. 
We  afked  him  after  the  reft  of  his  comrades ;  he  faid  they  were  gone 

•  fc  promener.’ — It*  is  diverting  to  hear  of  a  promenade,  in  regions 
where  every  ftep  leads  to  frefti  dangers,  and  every  change  of  Tcenc 
is  only  an  aggravation  of  horrors.  He  fpoke  of  a  journey  to  St.  Pierre 
as  a  Doy  would  of  Jiis  holidays ;  and  made  as  much  of  an  excurllon 
to  Martigny,  as  an  Englilhman  would  of  a  trip  to  Newmarket.— 

•  On  y  va,’  faid  he,  ‘  des  fois  pour  s'egayerj*  He  (hewed  us  a  fmall 
lake  near  the  convent,  in  wjiich  they  had  attempted  to  keep  fome 
fifh;  but  the  cqldnefs  of  the  water  almoft  inliantly  killed  them. 
This  lake  is,  he  faid,  fcldom  free  from  ice,  and  was  frozen  over  laj  I 
year  fo  late  as  the  month  of  Auguft.  Indeed,  the  water  he  gave  us 
to  mix  with  our 'wine  was  prodigioufly  cold.  He  alTured  us  it  was 
two  degrees  below  the  ftandard  of  freezing.  We  were  (hewn  a  fpot 
upon  which  once  Hood  a  temple  of  no  mean  fai||p ;  and  the  ground  is 
fiill  fcattered  with  fragments  of  Hone. 

— — •  The  principal  duties  of  thefe  Bemardines  fall  in  the  feafon 
when  fnows  and  (forms  are  mod  frequent.  At  that  time  they  are 
conftantly  in  the  habits  of  watching  occafions  for  the  exercife  of  their 
hofpitable  fun^ions.  A  fervant,  whom  they  call  the  Maronnier,  goes 
before  the  travellers  who  pafs  this  way  during  the  perilous  fealon, 
with  a  large  dog,  peculiar  to  the  mountain.  This  dog  is  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  fize,  and  of  (ingular  fagacity.  We  faw  two  of  them  at  the 
convent.  Thefe  dogs  have  the  wonderful  talent  of  difeovering  ti  e 
way  through  fogs  and  fnows ;  as  alfo  of  feenting  out  the  bodies  ct 
thofe  who  have  periihed  by  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  During  ik 
whole  of  the  winter,  the  brothers  at  the  convent  are  employed  in 
iearching  for  miferable  objefts  who  have  loft  their  way,  or  have  bee. 
buried  in  the  fnows,  by  the  terrible  avalanches  which  happen  in  the 
fevere  feafon.  Each  isTurni(hed  with  a  (lick  pointed  with  iron 
With  thefe  they  found,  wherever  the  dogs  diredt;  and,  by  (hakingi 
chafing,  and  other  remedies,  they  frequently  reftore  thofe  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  found  before  animation  is  totally  extmA.’ 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.  ] 
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Art-  VL  Travels  through  various  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  in  1789.  By  Charles  Uiyjfes^  of  Salts  Marfchlins. 
TranjlaUd from  the  German  by  Anthony  Aufrere^  Efq.  Ulujlrated 
with  Engravings.  pp.  527.  8vo.  8s.  Cadell  and  Davies. 
London,  I79S‘ 

The  travels  of  every  one  naturally  derive  their  complexion 
and  charadler  from  the  prevailing  fentinients  and  turn  of  ' 
mind  of  their  author.  Some  travellers  are  attentive  chiefly  to 
the  manners,  and  modes,  and  anecdotes,  of  diftinguifticd  perfons 
in  high  life  ;  fome  to  the  nature  of  the  government  of  any  coun-  • 
try,  and  the  ftate  of  civil  fociety  j  fome  to  antiquities  ;  and  fome 
[  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  literature  and  feience;  and  fo  on.  The 
general  fcholar  and  obferver  pays  more  or  lefs  regard  to  all 
ihcfe,  and  every  other  objeft  worthy  of  notice;  but  ftiil  every 
traveller  is  diftinguiflied  by  a  particular  caft  of  thought,  by  a 
particjLilar  propenfity  to  indulge  in  one  foecies  of  obflirvation 
and  refledtion  rather  than  an:;ther.  To  catch  and  faithfully  re¬ 
port  that  caft  and  propenfity  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  in  the 
department  of  Reviev^ers,  who  are  a  kind  of  literary 
and  reporters  to  the  public. 

1'he  traveller  now  before  us  is  a  man  of  good  parts,  and  ex- 
tcnfive  knowledge  of  various  kinds  ;  but  the  fubjeds  to  which 
is  chiefly  drawn,  in  all  the  turnings  of  his  tour,  are  natural 
hiftory,  the  ftate  of  agriculture,  and  that  of  fociety  among  the 
higher  as  vyell  as  lower  ranks  in  the  country.  ' 

Accompanied  by  the  worthy  Archbifliop  of  Taranto,  and  by 
the  celebrated  naturalift  Abbe  Fortis,  he  left  Naples  upon  the 
26th  of  March,  1789,  and  followed  the  Apulian  road,  which 
leads  diredlly  towards  the  north-eaft,  acrofs  the  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
sejinto  the  Appennines.  -  As  they  journeyed  from  Molfetia  to  Ta- 
*‘"*ranto,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  ift  of  April,  they  arrived  at 
St.  Bafil,  a  country  houfe  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Martina, 
ter  a  fatiguing  and  tedious  day’s  journey  of  forty  miles. 

‘  That  nobleman  is  of  the  family  of  the  Caraccioli,  one  of  the 
illuftrious  in  the  kingdom,  and  pofTefles  very  princely  domains 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  My  companion,  the  Arch- 
jilhop,  had  greatly  prepoffefl'ed  me  in  his  favour,  by  the  defeription 
gave  me  of  his  moral  charadler,  and  efpecially  of  his  love  of  a 
oontry  life,  and  his  dillafte  for  that  of  a  court  and  city.  In  faft,  it 
s  no  fmall  recommendation  for  a  baron  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to 
vfide  his  property,  rather  than  in  the  capital,  where  mod  of 
lem  fquander  not  only  their  annual  revenues,  but  their  whole  eftates, 
gaining  and  the  ioweft  debaucheries,  and  thus  render  themfelves 
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the  devoted  flaves  of  the  court  Great,  therefore,  as  were  my  c:?. 
pe^tations,  they  were  yet  exceeded  by  the  very  fimple,  open,  friendly, 
and  hearty  manners  of  the  Duke,  and  of  his  venerable  mother,  of 
the  noble  houfe  of  Avalos.  1  was  charmed  with  that  princely  ma. 
troh,  who,  though  ninety  years  of  age,  enjoys  the  moft  perfeft  ufc 
of  all  her  faculties,  and  pofTefles  a  moft  acute  and  penetrating  under- 
ftanding.  Although  the  King  addreftes  her  by  the  honourable  name 
of  *  Mother,*  and  although  (he  is  the  firft  lady  of  the  court,  yet  i$ 
Ihe  wholly  deftitute  of  pride,  and  is  adored  by  her  children  and  re^a- 
tions,  and  more  efpecially  by  her  domeftics  and  vaffals.  With  fuch 
amiable  and  unafFefted  perfons  I  prefently  became  familiar,  and  have 
often  felt  myfelf  more  under  reftraint  with  many  new  -made  nobles  and 
village  magiftrates,  than  here. 

*  During  the  fupper,  which,  though  plentiful,  was  a  perfeflly 
rural  repaft,  the  converfation  turned  upon  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  ftate  of  agriculture*  My  inquiries  upon  that  head  greatly 
pleafed  the  Duke,  who  difeovered  his  extreme  partiality  for  counuy 
occupations,  and  promifed  to  (hew  me  all  his  new  arrangements,  and 
bis  different  flocks  and  herds.  But  I  never  Aifpedled  that,  in  order 
to  procure  me  this  fatisfa^ion,  he  was  to  fend  (as  I  afterwards  found 
he  did)  eight  or  nine  miles  in  the  night  to  his  (hepherds  and  cow- 
herds,  to  ^  at  his  houfe,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  by  break  of 
day. 

*  The  beauty  of  the  morning  gave  double  charms  to  the  rural  en¬ 
virons  of  the  houfe,  furrounded  by  extenfive  pafture  grounds,  bounded 
on  one  fide  by  diftant  hills,  and  on  the  other  by  the  wood  of  Gioia, 
towards  which  we  proceeded  to  the  fheepfold.  The  agreeable  cool- 
nefs  of  the  morning,  the  pearls  of  dew  trembling  upon  a  thoufand 
flowers,  and  the  melodious  notes  of  the  feathered  throng,  had  lulled 
me  into  the  fweeteft  reverie,  when  !  was  fuddenly  roufed  by  the  found 
of  horn,  hautboys,  a  bagpipe,  and  a  provincial  fort  of  drum.  It 
was  a  band  of  (hepherds,  who,  advancing  towards  us  with  their  mu- 
fic,  and  a  flag,  cordially  faluted  us,  and  then  proceeded  with  their 
Arcadian  mufic.  Not  far  from  the  fheepfold  we  were  met  by  the 
chief  of  the  (hepherds,  a  venerable  old  man,  who  welcomed  us  with 
a  hearty  (hake  of  the  hand*  He  firft  condu£led  us  to  the  dairy, 
where  are  made  the  fmall  cheefes  of  (beep's  and  goat’s  milk,  and 
then  to  the  houfes  or  flails,  which  are  all  built  of  freeftone,  in  rows, 
with  a  variety  of  divifioiis.  Before  them  is  a  large  fquare  inclofurc, 
divided  into  five  equal  parts :  in  the  firft  divifioh,  and  in  the  Halls 
thereto  belonging,  were  the  ewes  big  with  young ;  in  the  fecond  wert 
the  fucking  lambs ;  in  the  third  and  fourth  were  the  two-year-old 
ewes ;  and  in  the  fifth  were  the  Iambs  that  had  done  fucking.  AB 
the  (beep,  in  thefe  five  compartments,  pafled  in  review  before  ms. 

*  May  not  the  fame  be  faid  of  the  nobility  and  great  landholdp 
in  Great  Britain,  wtiofe  country  feats,  once  the  abode  of  hofpitality 
and  independence,  arc  now  deferted  fur  the  ruinous  pleafures  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  watering  places  i 
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They  were  entirely  of  the  white  breed,  called  Pccore  Gentili,  or  fine 
woollcd ;  and  the  chief  (hepherd  afiured  us  that  they  amounted  to 
jooo.  The  Duke  rejeds  the  black  fort,  on  account  of  the  bad  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  wool.  Several  (hepherds  dogs,  of  the  true  breed,  with 
long  white  hair,  accompanied  and  watched  the  flocks ;  and  1  heard 
much  in  praife  of  their  intrepidity,  and  other  good  qualities.  We 
next  vifited  the  milking-houfe,  which  is  very  commodioufly  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  confifis  of  an  oblong  arched  room,  in  each  of  whofe  two 
gdes  are  four  apertures  like  door-ways,  leading  on  either  fide  into 
an  inclofed  court.  At  milking-time  the  iheep  are  driven  into  one  of 
thefe  courts,  and  fucceflively  pafled  through  one  of  the  apertures, 
where  a  man  waits  to  milk  them,  which  being  done,  they  are  let 
through  the  oppofite  opening  into  tHe  other  court,  and  are  thus 
(jpcedily  milked.  There  is  alfo  a  convenient  houfe  for  Ihearing  tho 
iheep.  All  thefe  buildings  have  been  creeled  by  the  Duke,  contrary 
to  the  ufual  cufiom  of  the  country,  where  the  tl  >cks  remain  in  the 
open  air  during  the  whole  year;  and,  except  a  few  miferable  huts 
by  way  of  dairies,  all  the  other  bufinefs  is  performed  in  the  opea 
air*  This  cuftom  proved  very  fatal  to  the  proprietors  of  iheep  dur^ 
ing  the  laft  fevere  winter ;  for  more  than  40,000  iheep  periihed  ia 
the  eaftern  provinces  of  the  kingdom ;  whilll  the  Duke,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his.  judicious  management,  lofi  not  a  fingle  one.  But  ( 
pow  hear  that  his  example  has  been  fince  followed  by  fevcral  iheep* 


owners. 


— ‘  The  inhabitants  of  the  province  where  the  Duke  refides,  in 
general,  pay  confiderable  attention  to  the  breeding  of  (heep,  although 
not  nearly  fo  much  as  did  the  ancients.  They  are  more  aiiiduous  in 
making  a  quantity  of  cheefe,  than*  in  procuring  fine  wool ;  and  as 
the  former  is  of  confiderable  value  in  the  country  itfelf,  and  is  much 
cftcemed  by  the  inhabitants,  they  prefer  the  black  fiieep,  called 
Pecore.Mofcie,  which  give -  abundance  of  milk,  but  produce  a  very 
inferior  fort  of  wool.  If  nianufaftures  were  encouraged,  the  people 
would  perhaps  attend  more  to  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and  endea- 

■  vour  to  make  it  as  celebrated  as  in  the  tithe  of  the  Romans ;  but  as 
I  no  encouragement  is  given  to  that  objeA,  and  the  peafant  looks  to 

■  Us  more  immediate  profit,  the  race  which  bore  the  fine  and  beautiful 
I  white  wool,*  and  which  Svas  univerfal  in  the  country,  has  been  long 

■  fince  nearly  deftroyed,’ 

I  When  our  traveller  arrived  at  the  priftine  ‘  Molle  Tarentum,! 
■fie  feemed  to  breathe  a  fofter  air.  '  ‘  Whether,’  fays  he,  *  my 
W  imagination  was  exalted  by  the  recollection  of  the  ancient 
’■*  Tarentum,  fo  happy  and  fo  efteemed;  or  whether  the  delight-* 
ful  climate  had  any  particularly  agreeable  influence  upon  my 
holdcaB*  body,  I  know  not ;  but  I  felt  a  general  well-being  Upon  cn-* 
pitalityBi  tering  the  colony  of  the  bold  Phaiantus/ 


pitality 

Loa- 

They 


‘  The  fituation  of  the  city  of  Taranto  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  Eu- 
^pc*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  interior  flate  of  the  town  (hould 
Up  degree  corr^ond  with  the  beauty  of  its  fituation*  Eighteen 
•  H  h^  3  ihoufand 
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thoufand  inhabitants  arc  crowded  together  upon  this  narrow  rock, 
and  dwell  in  houfes  fo  lofty,  and  fo  clolely  prefTed  together,  as  to 
render  the  ftreets  narrow,  dark,  and  winding;  befides  which,  the 
pavement  is  extremely  bad,  and  cfpecially  upon  the  Marina ;  which, 
butdoing  even  the  cuilomary  Italian  filth,  is  hardly  paflable  on  ac- 
count  of  the  exccflive  naillnefs  and  dink.’  | 

The  following  remarks  on  the  part  and  prefent  population  of  I 
Tarentum  arc  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  thofe  philoi'o- 
phers  who  inquire  into,  and  call  in  quefiion,  the  alleged  popu. 
loufnefs  of  ancient  nations  : 

^  How'ftriking  is  the  difference  between  the  prefent  population, 
and  that  of  the  time  of  Archytas,  when  Taranto  was  at  the  fummit 
of  its  profperity.  The  city  alone  could  then  fend  into  the  field 
30,000  infantry',  and  3000  cavalry  ;  nor  is  the  population  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  at  all  exaggerated,  when  it  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  300,0:0 
fouls.  At  that  time,  indeed,  the  city  occupied  a  much  larger  fpace; 
and  the  ruins  fufficiently  point  out  that  it  extended  not  only  on 
both  ihores  of  the  Mare  Grande,  but  alfo  around  the  greated  pan  of 
the  Mare  Piccolo.  / 

*  He  W'ho,  in  viliting  thofe  provinces,  examines  and  reflefls  upon 
the  admirable  pofitions  of  all  the  renowned  cities  of  antiquity,  now 
in  a  great  meafure  dedroyed,  and  notices  the  adlual  extenfive  tnfls 
of  uninhabited  country,  at  the  fame  time  bearing  in  mind  the  beauty 
of  the  climate,  can  no  longer  be  adoniflied  that  the  ancient  wriurs 
Ihould  have  enumerated  the  armies  and  population  of  the  different 
nations  and  cities  at  fo  high  a  rate,  efpecially  when  various  other 
caufes  are  recolieded.* 

Is  it  not  vexatious,  that  a  town  fo  nobly  fituated  as  Taranto, 
and  enjoying  fuch  an  admirable  clirnate,  (hould  flill  be  nothing 
lefs  than  healthy  ?  The  air  is  not  only  very  moift,  and  really 
dangerous  in  the  evening,  but  feveral  confidei  able  marfhes  nearly 
circumvent  the  town. 

At  Taranto  our  author  gives  ari  account  of  the  rnode  of  cult 
tivating  cotton ;  and  touches  on  the  poffibility  of  making  thread 
from  the  leaves  of  aloes,  which,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
•Naples,  grow  in  very  great  abundance. 

In  an  excurfion  through  the  province  of  Otranto  our  author 
has  occafton  to  deferibe  the  enchanting  face  of  the  country,  the 
cultivation  of  figs  and  olives,  oil-mills,  and  various  other  par¬ 
ticulars  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  to  rural 
ccconomy.  He  alfo  gives  an  account  of  the  manerial  or  feudal 
rights  of  the  barons  in  thofe  parrs>^  which  are  as  high,  or,  in 
other  .words,  opprefiive  ^nd  humiliating  to  the  people,  as  ever 
they  were  in  Scotland  before  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  jn- 
fiflidlion  ad  in  1748  i  although  it  appears  that  there  are  rhany 

^  '  f  inftanco 
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inftances  of  generous  barons,  efpecially  when  refiding  on  their 
cftate?,  relaxing  from  the  rigour  of  their  clainjs,  and  making 
the  fituation  of  their  tenants  very  comfortable.  The  human 
mind  is,  probably,  not  a  little  foftened  by  a  genial  climate  and 
benignant  foil  Among  the  baronial  rights  enumerated  by 
our  author,  is  that  of  condemning  to  death  in  their  lordfliips, 
though  the  aqcufed  have  a  power  of  making  various  appeals ; 
and  the  privilege  invented  during  the  barbarous  ages  (and  here 
called  Cuneatico),  of  enjoying  every  bride  during  the  lirft  night 
ot  her  marriagCi  This,  indeed,  is  no  longer  required  in  natural 
but  a  certain  fum  of  money  may  be  demanded  in  lieu  of  it. 

In  defcribing  the  prefent  (late  of  the  country,  particularly 
with  regard  to  agriculture,  in  all  its  branches,  our  author  fre- 
quently  compares  it  with  that  of  former  times,  in  quotations 
{rom  the  Roman  writers^  fubjoined  to  his  narrative  by  way  of 
notes.  ■ 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Nufnber,  j 
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t 

HE  following  is  extrafted  from  .the  editor^s  preface  to  the 
firft  of  thefe  volumes  : 

•  A 

Sentimental  works  and  hooks  which  tend,  to  promote  the  know^ 
igc  of  the  human  heart,  being,  at  prefent,  read  with  fo  -much 
vidity,  the  fubfequent  journal  may  hope  to  be  not  entirely  unaccept- 
le  to  maqy  a  feeling  and  fenfible  heart.  , 

*  Thus  much,  at  leaft,  is  certain,  and  it  Has  frequently  been  fe- 
ated  by  keen-fighted  obfervers,  that  a  faithful,  and  circumftantial 
oral  hirtory  of  the  mod  common  and  unioniantic  charadcr  is  infi- 
tely  more  important,  and  fitter  for  improving  the  human  heart, 
la  the  moft  cxtraoi dinary  and  inlerefting  novel.  The  number  of 


•  This  conjefture^  will  be  nearly  reduced  to  a  certainty  when  we 
niraft  the  humanity  of  the  Spani(h>  Neapolitan,  and  the  late  French 
bility,  too,  of  the  fird  clafs,  to  the  peafantry  on  their  feignories^ 
'41  the  barbarity, of  certain  northern  chieftains,  who,  in  revenge'of 
^  Jurifdidtion  Adi,  drive  their  poor  tenants  into  exile  by  throwing 
inf^y  farms  into  one  excefTive  fheep-farm. 
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tKofe  that  may  cxpeft  to  derive  a  real  and  lading  moral  benefit  from 
the  former,  are  as  a  thoufand  to  one,  if  compared  with  tbofe  that, 
perhaps,  may  reap  the  fame  advantage  from  the  latter.  Feiv  only 
are  c^led  to  become  heroes  on  the.  public  Jtage  of  the  world ;  but 
an,  without  exception^  are  dellinated  to  become  heroes  in  itomejiic 
virtue. 

— — *  Only  one  month  has  previoufly  been  offered  to  the  public  as  a 
fpecimen  ;  and  if  the  aim  of  the  editor  Ihould  be  attained,  it  will  be 
in  his  power  to  publilh  two  more. 

*  As  for  the  reft,  we  wifh  that  our  readers  may  poffefs  that  candour 
which  charaftcrifes  the  author  of  the  Journal,  and  the  publication  of 
the  pfefent  work  will  need  no  further  apology.* 


The  firft  volume  is  a  journal  of  January  1769. — -Tn  the  pre 
amble  to  this  journal,  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  Omnifeient 
and  Omniprefent  God,  we  find  what  follows  :  * 


*  Left  I  ihould  deceive  myfelf,  I  will  make  a  firni  refolution 
never  to  ihew  thefe  remarks  to  any\perfon  whatever;  to  conceal 
'  them  with  the  greateft  care,  and  to  write  every  thing  that  could  pro- 
ducc  the  lead  bad  confequehce  in  cyphers  entirely  arbitrary,  which 
no  one  but  myfelf  (hall  be  able  to  folve ;  and  to  write  down  every 
thing  remarkable.  I  (bail  perceive,  in  the  courfe  and  fludluatlon 
of  my  fenciments,  all  the  fecret  artifices  of  paiHons ;  every  thing 
which  may  have  a  remarkable  induence  upon  the  improvement  of 
my  moral  charadef^  &c.  &c.  &c.'  as  carefully  as  if  I  were  to  read 
my  journal  to  ;  fo  carefully,  that  on  my  death  bed  1  fhall  be 
enabled,  by  thefe  records,  to  give  to  myfelf  an  account  of  my  life, 
like  that  which  will  be  laid  before  me  when  my  fpifit  ihall  have  taken 
iu  flight  to  better  regions. 


DAILY  RULES. 


•  The  following  rules  fhall  always  be  before  mine  eyes ;  they  lb 
be  fufpended  fomewhere  in  iny  ftudy,  and  *  read  and  revolved  by 
every  morning  and  evening.  ^  ^ 

'  I. 


^  I  will  never  rife  in  the  morning  without  offering  thanks  an 
prayers  to  God  ;  nor  without  refle^ng  that  it,  perhaps,  may  be 
lafttime.  . 

II. 


.  I  will  never  begin  my  daily  occupations,  neither  in  the  morr 
^nor  in  the  afternoon,  without  having  previoufly  implored  God 
my  knees,  in  a  retired  place  (at  leaft  for  a  few  moments),  to 
me  his  aid  and  bicfling.  * 

*  *  •  III. 


•  I  will  not  do  nor  defign  any  thing  I  would  omit  if  Jefus  Ch 
were  ftanding  vifibly  before  me;  nothing  which  T might  repent 
at  the  uncertain  hour  of  death.  1  will>  with  the  afliftance  of  G 

‘  ,  acculb 


I 


I 
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^ccuftom  myfelf  to  do  every  thing,  without  exception,  in  the  name  of 
jcfus  t  hrift;  and,  as  his  diiciple,  to  figh  every  hour  to  God  fot  l^e 
bleflings  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  always  to  be  dilpofed  to  prayer. 

IV. 

«  1  will  read  every  day  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  particularly  in 
the  gofpel ;  and  felc<^  fome  ierttiment  or  other  from  the  chapters  I 
fliill  read,  and  revolve  it  frequently  in  my  mind. 

V. 

*  Every  day  (hall  be  marked  with  at  leaft  one  particular  work  of 

I  charity.  •  '  . 

i  ‘  VI. 

?  *  I  will  make  it  every  day  my  principal  bufinefs  to  be  ufeful  to  my 

f  family.  "  *  •  '  »  ’ 

\  VII. 

*  *  I  will  never -eat  or  drink  fo  much  as  to  caufe  the  leaft  inconve¬ 
nience  or  hindrance  in  the  performance  of  my  occupations ;  and  be¬ 
tween  meals  abftain,  'as  much  as  poftiblc,  from  drinking  wine;  and 
from  eating  (a  morfel  in  the  evening  excepted).  '  ''  ' 

,  .  I  •  •  t  • 

VIII. 

.  [  Whitl  erfoevcr  I  may  go,  I  will  preyioufly  figh  to  God  that  I 
ipay  not  commit  a  fin,  but  always  leave  behind  me  fomething  ufeful;* 
the  fame  I  will  do  before  every  ipeal  wherefoever  I  may  take  it. 

IX. 

*  I  will  never  fleep  longer  than  eight  hours,  at  .moft,  whilft  ia 

health.  '  »  ^  ^  ^  .  '  ' 

r"  'X.  *•  -"  /= 

*  I  will  never  lay  down  to  fleep  without  having  prayed  firft.  . 

'  XI. 

*  In  my  prayers  for  others,  which  I  will  never  omit,  I  will  men¬ 

tion  by  name  iny  parents,  my  wife,  my  children,  my  fervants,  and 
my  friends,  &c,  f  '  • .  .  . 

XII. 


*  I  will  examine  myfelf  after  thefe  rules  every  night,  and  honcftly. 
mark  in  my  journal  the  number  which  I  (hall  have  omitted  ;  the 
feme  I  Will  obferve  with  regard  to  whatever  I  (hall  have  read, 
tfaniaded,  finned,  and  learned.  God,  thou  feed  what>  I  have' 
^rote;  may  I  be  able  to  read  it  every  morning  with  fincerity,  and. 
every  night ‘with  joy,  and  the  loud  applaufe  of  roy  confcience.*  ^ 

We  (ball  how  give  a  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  this^ 
iplous  defign  is  executed ;  • 


JANUARY 
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‘JANUARY  THE  THIRD. 

*  A  day  full  of  confufion !— I  could  neither  read,  meditate,  nor 
work  :  however,  it  was  my  own  fault.  I  flept  with  an  unaccountable 
heavinefs  till  it  was  broad  day ;  very  likely  1  (hould  have  tolTed  my. 
fclf  about  in  my  bed  fome  time  longer,  if  the  infuffcrable  flench  of 
the  excinguifhed  night  lamp  had  not  caufed  me  to  open  my  eyes, 
I  was  a-bed  till  nine  oVlock — what  a  fight  to  angels  I  what  a  fight  to 
myfelf  would  it  h'^ve  been  if  I  had  rifen  early,  and  vifiting  an  healthy 
man  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  had  feen  in  his  bed-room,  what 
1  am  DOW  going  to  draw* 


‘  I  will  m  jke  it  a  rule  henceforward  to  draw,  as  well  as  I  can,  and 
to  keep  in  my  journal  all  lituations,  the  ocular  infpeftion  of  which 
fhall  llrike  me  more  with  (hams  than  if  they  were  deferibed  only  by 
words.  Good  God  !  if  I  had  before  my  eyes  faithful  drawings  of 
all  fiiuations  of  that  kind,  of  every  day  of  my  life,  would  it  be  pofli- 
ble  to  be  proud  or  vain,  even  for  a  Angle  moment ! 

‘  k  was  nine  o'clock,  as  1  have  mentioned,  when  I  rofe,  vexed  at 
the  difagreeable  flench — the  tea-kettle  was  on  the  table,  the  water 
almoll  boiling  over;  the  fun  (hone  through  the  half-frozen  windows, 
fo  dazzling,  that  I  was  aihamed  of  myfelf,  and  grew  fo  uneafy,  that 
1  did  not  know. what  to  do.  Why  did  not  fome  one  awake  me? 
What  a  terrible  ftench  is  this !  Where  is  my  tobacco  and  my  pipe? 
Thus  1  was  putting  one  quetlion  after  the  other  to  the  fervant  who 
was  juit  entering  the  room.  Only  the.  third  day  of  the  year,  faid  I 
to  myfelf,  as  foon  as  I  was  left  alone,  and  commenced  in  lo  fhameful 
a  manner!— -It  is  fo  cold  in  the  room,  thought  I,  at  the  Yame  mo¬ 
ment,  before  1  purfued  the  firft  idea.  1  went  to  the  fire  fide. — No 
fire  yet.— Somebody  knocked  at  the  door ;  I  opened  it,  and  Mr, 
was  flanding  there.— ‘  I  hope  1  do  not  dillurb  you,’  faid  he. 
— ‘  Not  in  the  leall  1  1  am  extremely  glad  you  are  come.* — ^^And  yet 
I  was  very  much  difpleafcd  at  it,  becaufe  I  had  fomething  to  do.— 

•  Walk  in  1  it  is  cold  ;  let  us  lit  down  by  the  fire.* — I  put  my  pelife* 
on,  and  feated  myfelf  by  the  fire.— ‘  If  you  will  give  me  leave,  I 

•  will  read  to  you  a  trifle  I  compofed  a  few  days  ago;  1  Ihould  like 

‘  to  have  your  opinion  of  it.* — So  faying,  Mr.  took  a  paper 

out  of  his  letter  cafe,  whiKl  I  replied,  ‘  with  great  pleafure  !* — He 
began  to  read;  I  was  afloniftied;  he  read  with  empliafis,  and  his 
looks  feemed  to  demand  applaufe.  I  fmiled  and  nodded,  as  if  highly 
pleafed ;  and,  to  confefs  the  truth,  I  hardly  knew  what  he  was  read¬ 
ing,  fo  much  was  I  abforbed  in  thoughts,  and  fo  little  dlfpofed  to  be 
attentive.  Now  he  finilhed.— ‘  Excellent  !*  exclaimed  1 ;  ‘  1  hope 
‘  you  will  publifh  it.*- — ‘  Your  approbation,*  replied  he,  ‘  has  fuffi- 

•  cient  weight  with  me,  to  encourage  me  to  venture  it — but  you  arc 
‘  too  indulgent  1  Dare  1  leave  this  manufeript  with  you,  that  you 

•  may  look  it  over-?  it  has  Hill  many  defedls,*  &c.*&c.— ‘  There  is 


I  •  Coat,  lined  wiih  fur. 
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I  no  occafion  for  it,’  anfwered  1;  •  however,  if  you  infift  upon  it, 
I  1  will  psrufe  it  once  more  ;  I  am  fure  I  fliall  like  it  better  on  the 
I  (econd  perufal.*  Alas!  what  a  nonfenCcal  flatterer  1  was;  1  tiavc 
Jaiieied,  O,  heart !  and  confequently  have  been  an  hypocrite. 

«  Mr.  M***  went  away,  and  looking  his  manufcript  over,  1  found 
unpardonable  defers. — Thou  Kail  delerved  it,  O,  heart  1  now  thou  arc 
puniilicd  I  But  how  lhall  I  retradl  my  firft  opinion  ?  Shall  I  confirm 
it?  that  would  be  abominable:  give  a  contrary  one?  how  humiliating! 

<  Firil  of  ail  1  will  draw  the*  fcenc  fo  humiliating  to  me,  in  order 

topunifli  myfelf,  and  then  fend  back  the  manufcript  with  the  follow* 
ir.g  letter :  \  - 

*  De  A  R  Sir, 

<  I  H  AV  E  read  your  manufcript ;  you  will  expeft  my  opinion  of 
it  in  writing.  Firil  of  all,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  the  opi- 
pbn  I  have,  given  concerning  it  has  been  that  of  an  inattentive,  re- 
gardlefe,  and  difeompofed  man.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  mark¬ 
ing  thofe  paflages  which,  as  I  think,  require  correding ;  the  very 
fame  paflages  which  I,  as  far  as.  1  can  remember,  feemed  to  approve. 
It  is/,  and  noiyou,  who  ought  to  blulh,  that  my  prefent  opinion  is 
quite  the  reverfe  of  the  former :  however,  you  feemed  to  perceive 
vcurfelf  that  my  applaufe  did  not  come  from  the  heart.  I  thank  you 
ii^^ryour  kind,  ^ndin  every  refpedl. unmerited,  confidence,  in  leaving 
the  manufcript  with  me.  How  uneafy  would  it  have  made  me,  if 
niy  unlimited  applaufe  had. prompted  you  to  omit  making  fuch  al- 
crations,  which  1  now  think  fo  nece^ary.  You  fee  I  rake  revenge 
n  myfelf,  for  nay  inconfiderate  approbation,  by  a  franknefs  which,, 
eriiaps,  would  difpleafe  you,  if  you  were  not  fq  noble-minded,  fo 
odeft,  and  fo  humane.  I  am  ready  to  give  you  every  fatisfaflioa 
Of  my  firil,  and  this  myTecond,  opinion/ — ^'C.  &c. 

Having  wrote  this  note,  1  feiU  it  before  dinner  to  his  houfe.  It 

Iow^vvas  noon, — *  Good  day  to  you,  my  dear  !’  faW  my  wife,  when 
came  down  flairs. — I  was  (as  1  imagine,  on  account  of  my  note)  ra« 
er  more  cheerful,  and  in  a  jocofe  moqd. — After  dmner  I  .went  up 
irs  to  my  lludy.  To-day,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  thou  halt  neither  read 
y  rules,  nor  faid  thy  prayers. — I  now  was  alone,  and  could  have 
^iformed  what  I  had  neglected  this  morning :  however,  I  was  too 
was  indifpof.  d— filltid  my  pipe,  and  called  for  a  candle— 
candle  was  brought,  and  company  announced.  This  day  pro- 
nfes  very  litrle,  faid  I  to  myfelf ;  and  told  the  fervant  I  Ihould  be 
to  receive  the  company.  1  fmoked  my  pipe,  put  on  my  clothes, 
pd  had  my  hair  drefied,  when  it  ilruck  three  o’clock. 

/  The  whole  evening^was  fpoiled ;  news,  political  and  family  tales ; 
pcourfes  on  theweathep:  fome  new  publications ;  feveral  odd  mar- 
pges;  the  laft  play  of  the  preceding  year ;  comparifons  between  the 
ptff  at  Hambourg,  Vienna,  and  Leipzig.  Thefe  w'ere  the  imper- 
matters  which  were  the  fubjedl  of  converfation  the  W'hole  evening. 

I*  Which  of  my  rules  has  been  executed  to-day?  1  will,  however, 
p’iife  iheq,  in  order  to  be  put  to  the‘ blulh.’ 
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We  have,  in  the  prefent  age,  a  great  deal  of  writing  in  the 
nature  of  cohfeffion  and  felf-biography.  Where  there  is  no 
reafon  to  fufped  the  leaft  degree  of  infincerity,  nothing  can  be 
more  interefting  or  inftruftive.  The  fincerity  of  this  good  maa 
no  one  will  call  in  queftion.  He  gives  a  faithful  picStuie  of  the 
various  fentiments  and  emotions  called  up  in  his  mind  by  a  fuc. 
ceflion  of  various  occurrences.  His  example  might,  un. 
doubtedly,  be  followed  with  advantage,  even  by  thofe  who 
might  think  that  he  has  carried  his  religious  turn  to  excefs.<«. 
Such  a  journal  as  this,  fuch  a  record  of  the  heart  and  mind,  was 
kept  by  the  great  and  the  ingenious  Algernon  Sydney.  There 
is  not  a  little  of  this  felf-examination  in  the  reflections  of  Marcus 
Antoninus. 

The  fecond  volume  contains  unfele^led  fragments  from  a  jour¬ 
nal  kept  by  our  author  in  the  years  1772  and  1773 > 
we  ibail  give  lome  account  in  our  next  Number. 


Art.  VIII.  Thirty  Letters  on  various  SubjeHs.  By  Willm\ 
fackfon.  The  Third  Ed'tiony  with  conftderable  Addiihm 

pp.  i?36.  8vj.  5s,  boards.  Cadell  and  Davies.  Loa^ 
don,  i^9S. 

'^HESE  Letters  are  of  the,  fame  clafs  or  ftyle  of  writing 
^  with  the  Italian  Tracis,  noticed  in  our  Review  for  Marc^ 
and  the  Literary  Recreations  of  M/.  dTfraeli,  of  which  wc 
have  given  an  account  in  that  for  April.  It  is  a  pleafing  Imic 
mifcellany,  confiding,  for  the  mod  part,  of  found  criticifm, 
and  jud  obfervation,  on  various  fubjeCts. '  The  letters  are,  k 
the  mod  part,  very  fhort ;  and  this  circumftance  concurs,  wW 
the  nature  of  the  various  fubjecls  of  which  they  treat,  to  rend? 
this  little  volume  what  is  called  light  and  eafy  reading. 

The  fubjeCls  of  thefe  effays  are, 

I.  The  Force  of  Cudom. — II.  On  Riches, "  Cards,  an^ 
Duelling. — in.  On  Languages.— IV.  On  judging  by  the  Per 
ceptions  of  others.— V.  On  Painting.* — VI.  Oa  Painting.- 
VII.  On  temporary  Tade. — VIII.  On  mufical  Expreflipn.- 
rX.  On  the  Parenthefis,  an  Anticipation. — X.  On  Catches.- 
Xl.  On  the  Englifli  Language.— XII.  On  Homer’s  Scale  ( 
Heroes.— XIII.  On  the  different  Manners  of  Reading.- 
XIV.  Dramatic  Obfervations. — XV.  On  Printing  and  VVh! 
ing.— XVI.  On  the  Want  of  accurate  Views. — XVII.  Tfi 
Paflions  not  excited  by  Mufic. — XV  ill.  On  bad  Aflbeiation.- 
.XIX.  Criticifm  on  Quarles. — XX.  Midakes  in  the  Idea  ( 
Warm  Colouring.— XXL  The  horizontal  Line  in  Nature  as 
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jn  pi£^urcs  not  the  fame, — XXII.  Paflages  in  Shakfpeare  ex¬ 
plained. — XXIII.  On  Tafte. — XXIV.  Omnia  ab  ovo,  per¬ 
haps  not  fo. — XXV.  Some  Phrafes  explctintd, — XXVi.  Oa 
Alliteration  and  Literation. — XXVI.  On  common  Suporfti- 
tions. — XXVIII.  Wrong  Rtpr'efcntation  of  the  Solar  Syftem.— • 
XXIX.  Criticifm  on  Quarles  concluded. — XXX.  Obfti actions 
in  the  Way  of  Fame. 

EXTRACTS. 


<  Riches,  cards,  and  duelling,  have  furnifhed  conftaiit  topics  for 
to  divines  and  moralifts ;  and  yet  men.  will  ftill  hoard,  play,' 
lind  fight.  Why  Ihould  we  obey  our  feelings  rather  than  precepts 
^^^^Ipcrpeiually  inculcated? 

*  All  univerfal  paflions  we  may  fairly  pronounce  to  be  natural,  and 
Ihould  be  treated  with  refpefl.  The  gratification  of  our  paflions  are 
largreateft  pleafures;  and  he  that  has  mod  gratifications  is  of  courfe 
he  happieft  man.  This,  as  a  general  aflertion,  is  true,  and  it  is 
fuc  alfo  in  particulars ;  provided  we  pay  no  more  for  pleafure  than 
I  IS  worth. 

«  Every  man  (hoiild  endeavour  to  be  rich.  He  that  has  money 
ay  poflTefs  every  thing  that  is  transferable — this*  is  a  fufficient  in- 
ucement  to  procure  it.  Nay,  if  he  poflefTes  nothing  but  his  mo- 
ey,  if  he  confiders  it  as  the  end,  as  well  as  the  means,  it  is  dill 
ight  to  be  rich  ;  for,  knowing  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  procure 
cry  thing,  he  is  as  well  fatisfied  as  if  the  thing  itfelf  was  in  his 
ilTcffion. 

‘  This  is  the  true  fource  of  the  mifer’s  pleafure ;  and  a  great  plea- 

Iitis!  Amoral  philofopber  may  tell  him,  *  that  man  does  not 
/e  for  himfelf  alone,  and  that  he  hurts  the  community  by  with- 
)lding  what  would  be  of  ufe  to  it:’ — -this  he  thinks  to  be  weak 
oning.  The  fneers  of  wits  fignify  as  little;-  for  he  knows  they 
lid  be  glad  to  be  rich  if  they  could.  He  feels  that  the  pleafure 
ing  from  the  pofleffion  of  riches,  whether  ufed  or  not,  is  too 
u  tp  be  given  up  for  all  the  ridicule,  or  even  the  dronged  argu- 
its  that  can  be  brought  agaiiid  it. 

If  fo  much  may  be  faid  in  defence  of  avarice  as  a  general  prin- 
e,  much  more  maybe  advanced  in  its  favour  when  it  is  the 
ion  of  age.  It  is  a  natural  wifti  to’ enjoy  fomething.  Love 
or  purfuit  in  youth— ambition  in  middle  life —  there  is  nothing  left 
an  old  man,  but  the  defire  of  poffefling  money  ;  of  which  he  is  as 
cnis  as  he  ever  was  of  his  midrefs,  and  mod  unwillingly  refigns  it 
lis  fuccelTor,  whom  he  confiders  as  his  rival. 

It  feems  to.be  agreed,  that  card-playing  proceeds  entirely  from 
lice.  Though  this  may  fomeiimes  be  the  motive,  yet  it  may, 
H  more  probability,  be  derived  from  other,  and  more  general 
^ciplcs. 

The  mind  of  man  naturally  requires  employment ;  and  that  em- 
yment  is  rood  agreeable  which  engages  without  fatiguing  the  at- 
don.  There  is  nothing  for  this  purpofe  of  fuch  univerfal  attraflion 
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as  cards.  The  fine  arts  and  belles  lettres  can  only  be  enjoyed  by 
thofc  who  have  a  genius  for  them— other  lludies  and  amulbuienis 
have  their  particular  charm,  but  cards  are  the  univerfal  amufemeat 
in  every  country  wheie  they  are  known.  The  alternate  changes  in 
the  play,  the  hope  upon  the  taking  up  a  new  hand,  and  the  tiiuaipn 
of  getting  a  game,  made  more  complete  from  the  fear  of  lofingii 
keep  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  agitation,  which  is  found  by  experience 
to  be  too  agreeeble  to  be  quitted  for  any  other  confideration.  The 
flake  played  for  is  a  quickener  of  thefe  fenfations,  but  not  the  caufe. 
Children  who  play  tor  nothing  feel  what  I  have  been  deferibing 
perhaps  in  a  more  exquifue  degree  than  thofe  who  game  for  thou, 
lands.  A  Hate  of  inaftion  is,  of  all  others,  the  moil  dreadful!  and 
it  is  to  avoid  this  inadion  that  we  feek  employment,  though  at  the 
cxpence  of  health,  temper,  and  fortune. 

•  This  fubjedi  is  finely.touched  by  Abbe  Du  Bos,  in  his  Refie61ionj 
«pon  Poetry,  &c.  Indeed,  he  carries  it  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  an  extraordina  y  agitation  of  the  mind  is  fre. 
quently  fo  great  as  to  llifle  humanity  :  and  from  hence  arifes  theen. 
tertainment  of  the  common  people  at  executions,  and  of  the  better 
fort  at  tragedies.  Although,  in  this  lall  inllance,  he  may  be  mif. 
taken,  yet  the  delight  we  feel  in  reading  the  adlions  of  a  hero  may 
be  referred  to  this  caufe.  The  moralill  cenfures  the  taile  of  tliofe 
who  can  be  pleafed  with  the  aftions  of  an  Alexander  or  a  NadL 
Shah.  The  tiuth^is,'we  do  not  approve  the  adlions;  but  the  relatic4 
of  them  caufes  that  agitation  of  the  mind  which  we  find  to  be  fo 
pleafanr.  The  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  though  of  the  grcatcH 
confequence  to  this  nation,  does  not  interell  us  like  the  contenrior< 
of  York,  and  Lancailer,  by  which  the  kingdom  was  ruined.  In  vaiL 
are  we  told  that  feenes  of  war  and  bloodOied  can  give  no  pleafure  toi 
good  mind ;  and  that  the  true  hero  is  he  who  cultivates  the  arts  of 
peace ;  whofe  ftudies  and  employments  confer  benefits  on  mankind, 
not  procure  their  dellruftion.  It  is  to  no  purpofe— *we  fleep  over  iH 
adtions  of  quiet  goodnefs;  while  afpiring,  deftroying  greatnel3j 
claims  and  commands  our  attention/ 

It  will  not  efcape  the  granimatical  reader  that,  in  the  thir^ 
line  of  the  above  quotation,  the  author  has  fallen  into  an  erre 
againft  grammar,  of  a  very  palpable  kind :  ‘  the  gratificatioi 
‘  of  our  palQons  are  our  greateft  pteafures^*  inftead  of,  is  ou 
greateft  pleafure^  And  yet  Mr.  Jackfon  is  an  excellent  Englil! 
critic. 

*  The  difputes  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament  were  ( 
great  ufe  in  poiilhing  the  language ;  and  though  the  king  paptj 
are  thought  to  be  the  moft  elegant,  yet  it  is  evident  that  both  partiJ 
endeavoured  at  (Irength  for  the  good  of  their  caufe,  and  at  penp 
Cttity  for  the  fake  of  being  univerfally  underftood — and  thefe 
principles  go  near  towards  making  a  peifedl  Hyle.  Milton’s  profe 
in  general  very  nervous,  but  it  is  not  free  from  ftiltnefs  and  afv 
iation. 
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<  The  other  period  is  that  of  Addifon.  He  w^s  undoubtedly  one 
of  our  fmootheft  and  beft  writers ;  he  had  the  (kill  of  uniting  eafe 
with  correftnefs,  and  more  improved  the  language  than  the  united 
labours  of  fifty  years  before  him.  But  yet  there  were  fome  little  re¬ 
mains  of  barbarifm  ftill  left,  which  are  evident  enough  in. his  con- 

i  temporaries,  and  may  be  difcovered  even  in  him,  by  attending  to  the 
ftyle,  and  not  to  the  matter.  Will  you  believe  that  fo  elegant  a 
;  writer  has  ufed  authendcnlnefi  for  authtnticitj  ?  You  may  find  this 
\  horrid  word  in  his  Dialogues  on  Medals. 

<  Political  difputes,  though  productive  of  fo  many  bad  efFefls,  have 
lately  done  the  fame  fervice  as  they  did  formerly — they  have  im¬ 
proved  our  language.  Thole  in  the  admlnillraiion  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  but  more  particularly  thefe  in  our  own  times,  have  occa- 
fioned  fome  of  the  moll  pcrfeCl  pieces  of  writing  we  have  in  our 

I  tongue.  Though,  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCl,  the  pieces  them- 
fclves  can  fcarcely  exift  longer  than  the  difpute  which  gave  them  be¬ 
ing,  yet  certainly  their  effeCt  upon  the  language  will  be  felt  when 
jthc  quarrel  itfelf  is  no  more,  and  every  thing  relating  to  it 
forgotten. 

‘  Though  I  have  affirmed  that  our  language  is  more  perfeCl  now 
than  in  any  pad  period,  yet  there  is  ilill  much  left  in  it  to  be 
corrected. 

‘  Nay,  there  are  faults  which  arife  from  an  afFeCtation  of  correCl- 
nefs.  ‘  This  day  (fays  an  advenifement)  *were  publilhed,  Medita- 

*  lions  of  a  Silent  Senator.’— If  this  be  right,  then,  ‘  This  day  ivas 

*  publifliedi  Love’s  Frailties,’  muff  be  wrong — but  the'  reverfe  is 
the  truth.  *  This  day  otw  publilhed  (a  Book  called)  Medit^jtions/ 
Ic — *  fwas  publilhed  (a  Comedy  called)  Love’s  Fraiitie^’ — and  when 
|ihe  work  I  am  now  w'riiing  is  advertifed,  it  is  not  Thirty  Letters 
which  are  publilhed,  but  a  Book  is  publilhed  with  that  title. 

— ‘  The  London  dialed  is  the  caufe  of  many  improprieties, 
hich,  if  they  were  only  ufed  in  converfation,  would  not  be  worthy 
f  remark  ;  but  as  they  have  begun  to  make  p^t  of  our  written  Jan- 
uige,  they  deferve  fome  animadverfion.  'Fo  mention  a  few.  The 
iifcm  among  the  common  people  of  adding  an  s  to  many  words,  has, 

I  believe,  ocCafioned  its  being  fixed  to  fome,  by  writers  of  rank, 
ho,  on  account  of  their  refidence  in  London,  did  not  perceive  the 
impropriety.  They  fpeak,  and  write,  dnekens — cods — acquaintances 
^-^ffilianceSi  &c.  Chicken  is  itfelf  the  plural  of  chicks  as  oxen  is  of 
kine  (coisten)  is  of  roiv,  and  many  others.  Coals  are  properly 
ftate  of  all  fuel  after  it  has  ceafed  to  flame,  and  before  it  becomes 
Coal  is  the  mineral  fo  called,  which  (with  acquaintance  and 
being  aggregate  nouns)  admits  of  no  plural  termination. 
-M  ^  ^  Jhots^  or  fandsi  the  impropriety  would  be 

;®«4Gily  perceived ;  and  yet  one  is  as  corred  as  the  other.  A  late 
ot  great  reputation,  who  has  taken  a  Arid,  nay,  a  verbal,  re- 
of  the  Englifli  language,  ufes  them  as  often  as  they  occur.  *  * 
As  the  Londoners  fpeak,  fo  they  alfo  write,  learn  for  teach  :  this 
*  very  old  millake,  and  occurs  frequently  in  the  Pfalros.  Do  for 
(and  the  contrary),  fet  for  y?',  fee  for  tin  for  latUn  (which 
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arc  two  difFerent  things  as  well  as  words),  fulky  fos  fullen^  &c. 
^Change  and  ^/ample  have  been  long  admitted  denizens*  Even  in  j 
di^ionary  you  may  find  million  explained  to  be  a  fruit  well  known- 
as  perhaps,  in  a  future  edition^  we  (hall  be  told  that  fy  figmiies 
€oach,  and  d'>lly  a  ebaife* 

*  The  London  pbrafeology  has  alfo  been  too  hard  for  Englilh.  Ip 
me  up — he  fits  him  dt>*wn—l  got  no  Jleep^l  Jlept  none— fuch  a  thing  is  ^ 
doing-^  going — a  coming — live  lobilers — live  cattle— I  will  callo/* 
you-^o  not  tell  on  it.  All  thefc  are  written  without  fcruple.  Our 
modern  comedies,  and  the  London  hewfpapers,  abound  fo  much  iq 
this  language,  that  they  are  fcarcely  intelligible  to  one  who  has  never 
been  i*:  the  capital.  Nay,  in  books  for  the  ufe  of  fchools,  the  Lon. 
don  dialed  is  fo  predominant,  that  many  of  the  fentences  are  not  to 
he  underftood  by  a  country  boy,  and  impoffible  to  be  rendered  into 
Latin  even  by  thofe  who  do  underlland  them.  ‘  I  will  go  and  fetch 
•  a  walk  in  the  Green  Park'—*  I  will  go  get  me  tciy  ^nner’—and 
fuch  jargon,  is  perpetually  occurring. 

*  Englifh  has  alfo  been  corrupted  by  London  emph'ajis  and  accent, 

1  will  not  tire  you  by  quoting  examples,  of  which  a  long  lift  might 
be  made,  to  prove  the  great  propenlity  of  the  common  people  to 
thofe  defefts ;  and  it  would  be  a  farther  confirmation  of  what  I  ad. 
vanced,  that  men  of  learning  really  commit  improprieties  becaufc 
their  ear  is  familiarifed  to  them.  The  debates  in  p^liament,  though 

’  certainly  the  beft  fpecimens  of  eloquence  that  the  world  can  produce, 
have  frequently  given  birth  to  barbarifms  which  are  received  intooiir 
language,  and  remain  in  it.  .Should  in  eminent  fpeaker,  in  the 
hurry  of  declamation,  coin  a  word,  or  ufe  a  bad  phrafe,  it  is  takes 
up  by  others  upon  his  authority.  There  is  fcarcely  a  fefliori  that  doej 
not  produce  fomething  of  this  fort,  which,  getting  into  the  public 
;  papers,  fpreads  over  tlie  kingdom,  and  foon  becomes  fixed  too  firm! 
to  be  ever  removed.* 


As  to  our  author’s  remark,  *  that  the  debates  in,  parliame 

*  are  certainly  the  beft  fpecimens  of  eloquence  that'  the  worl 

•  can  prckluce,*  it  is  to  be  taken  with  fome  referve  and  limita 
tion.  The  fpeeches  of  thofe  who  with  to  (hine  as  orators,  an 
all  of  them  carried  to  a  length  that  is  difgufting,  puerile, 
ridiculous.  Clear  conception  and  juft  arrangement,  would 
once  promote  ftrength  and  brevity.  Even  ftrong  emotion  a 

;paflion  is  more  nearly  allied  to  concifenefs  than  prolixity, 
to  the  barbarous  phrafcology  of  late  introduced  into  parliamer 
it  cannot  be  too  much  expofed.  It  would  be  doing  a  good  le 
vice  to  literature  to  collect  and  publifh  a  lift  of  fuch  modes 
txprefiion  as,  JVsw  that  1  am  on  my  /rgj.— I  (hall  not  blink  ti 
queftion,  but  go  fairly  into  it.— Although  I  have  not  yet  fu 
made  up  my  mind  on  a  particular  point  on  which,  in  the  jui 
nient  vf  a  certain  defeription  of  men,  there  can  be  but  om 
,  nion.^I  am  free^  Mr.  Speaker,  to  confefs,  as  I  have  juft 
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that  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind,  &c/&c. — If  Mr.  Addifon 
were  to  rife  from  the  dead,  and  re-enter  the  Houfe  of  Com** 
mons,  he  could  not,  without  much  difficulty,  go  along  with 
our  orators,  nor  eafily  meet  their  ideas. 

In  thefe  eflays  there  are  feveral  particulars  in  which  we  differ 
in  opinion  from  Mr.  Jackfon;  and  other  obfervations,  which^ 
although  they^eem  to  be  juft,  are  not  either  new  or  of  much 
importance. — On  the  whole,  however,  this  is  an  cafy  and  en« 
tertaining  little  volume,  and  difplays  not  a  little  penetration,  as 
well  as  delicacy  of  tafte. 
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Art.  IX.  On  the  Compofttion  and  Properties  of  Water  \  with 
an  Explanation  of  the  Manner  in  which  it  aS!s^  or  is  aSied  upon^ 
in  various  Chemical  Operations  i  particularly  when  ajjifed  by 
Fire^  by  Acids^  and  by  Inflammable  Subflances.  To  which  is 
prejixedy  a  Review  of  Mrs.  Fulhame^s  .EJfay  on  Combuftion\ 
and  Remarks  on  the  Opinions  delivered  by  the  different  Reviewers 
on  the  Author's  preceding  TraSf^  ific.  By  E.  Peart^  M.  D.  iSc. 

£p.  150.  8vo.  4s.  boards.  Miller,  and  Murray  and  Highley. 
,ond6n,  1796. 

N  our  Reviews  of  Auguft  and  September  laft  we  noticed  our 
author^s  examination  of  the  antiphlogiftic  dodlrine  of  M.  La- 
koifier.;  and .  thought  we  but  did  him  juftice  in  giving  as  ex- 
lenfive  an  analyfis  of  his  work  as  the  limits  of  our  publication 
W)uld  permit ;  particularly  as  it  treated  of  an  important  fubjetft, 
pich  appeared  to  us  involved  in  fome  degree  of  darknefs  and 
)bfcurity.  In  a  long  preface,  of  feventy -eight  pages,  which 
^prehends  more  than  the  one  half  of  the  prefent  volume, 
br.  Peart  confiders  Mrs.  Fulhame^s  doftrine  of  combuftion ; 
ad  makes  fome  remarks  on  the  opinions  delivered  by  the  dif- 
prent  Reviewers  on  his  laft  publication.  We  have  read  them 
r!th  attention ;  but  are  forry  to  find  no  new  light  is  thrown 
pon  the  fubjeft.  And,  although  we  muft  allow  that  the  inge^ 
ious  author  has  pointed  out  fome  of  M.  Lavoifier’s  incon- 
ftencies,  we  muft  alfo  acknowledge,  that  more  experiments 
^  necefiary  in  order  to  eftablifti  his  own  new  opinions.  Much^ 
[deed,  may  be  faid  on  both  fides ;  and  the  point  can  only  be 
ded  by  future  experiment  and  inveftigation.  But  we  fhould 
member,  that  M.  Layoifier’s  fadfs  are  numerous,  and  deferv- 
g  of  particular  confideration. 

After  our  author’s  remarks  on  the  Reviewers,  his  firft  fec- 
commences  \  which  is  followed  by  four  more,  and  a  reca« 
filiation.  '  ' 
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Se£t.  I.  On  the  Compofition  and  general  Properties  of 
Water. 

Here  the  reader  will  find  much  ingenious  reafoning,  but  few 
experimental  fads. 

Page  91.  *  Watery  thereforei  is  compofed  of  the  pure  aUa^ 

*  line  and  acid  principles  forming  the  fixed,  ponderous  bafes, 

*  which  are  attracted  together  by  the  two  fubtUy  active  principlu^ 
f  phlogijion  and  ather.* 

Sedt.  11.  The  general  Laws  pf  Chemical  Compofition  and 
Decompofition. 

Sed.  III.  On  the  EfFeds  produced  by  Water,  upon  certain 
Subftances,  when  alfifted  by  Fire. 

Sed.  IV.  On  the  Infiuence  of  Water,  when  commixed  with 
Acids  or  ^therial  Fluids,  upon  phlogiilic  or  combullible 
Bodies. 

Sed.  V.  On  the  Adion  of  Water,  when  aflifted  by  phlo- 
gifiicated  earthy  Bodies,  upon  various  Subftances. 

As  thefe  laft  fedions  do  not  admit  of  an  abridgment  confident 
with  the  limits  of  our  Review,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  itfelf.  J  ^ 

The  dodrine  is  ingenious ;  but  'many  more  experiments  are 
wanting  to  confirm  it.  We  (ball  conclude  with  the  following 
extrad  from  our  author’s  recapitulation ;  from  which  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  form  fume  idea  of  bis  principles : 


^  The  principles  which  I  hefitate  not  a  moment  to  afTert  are  em 
ployed  by  nature  in  all  her  operations  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
arc  four :  .  r. 

<  i»  There*are  two  fixed  principles^  the  acid  and  alkaline. 

*  2.  There  are  ewo  adiw  principles^  xther  and  phlogiilon. 

*  3  The  acU  principle  has  Amply  an  attradion  to  atber^  which! 
powerfully  excites  xo  arrangemnit,  to  a  certain  extent^  and  with  whic 
it  becomes  a  particle  of  pure  air. 

*  4  The  alkaline  principle  has  a  fimple  attradion  to  phlogifiin  \  b 
which  it  excites  it  to  form  itfelf  into  an  atmo/pbere  around  it,  fo  as  ( 
become  a  particle  of  hfiammable  air. 

*  j.  jEfher  has  an  attradion  to  pbUgiftm^  in  their  free  dates,  b 
which  they  combine  and  form  fire. 

*  6.  jEibery  in  arrangement  around  the  acid  principle,  has  an  at 
tradion  to  phlogijion  in  a  fimilar  date  of  arrangement  with  the  alkali 
principle,  fo  as  to  combine  with  it ;  in-  which  date  they,  with  th 
refp^iive  ba/esy  form  a  f aline  compound^  if  they  were  in  a  date 
adivity,  by  not  being  fo  abundant  as  to  be  arranged  to  their  f 
extent. 

7*  Either  of  the  fixed  principles,  with  its  adive  power  in  a  v 
adive  date,  will  difplace  a  fimilar  fixed  principle  in  a  left  affivt fi 
from  its  combination  with  the  contrary  fixed  principle, 

<  8.  / 
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•  8.  Tlfi  being  a  compound  of  the  two  afllve  principles,  has  a  general 
ettraSion  to  xiher  and  phloglflon  in  e^ery  Jlate  of  combination  with 
jxed  matter ;  it  enters  into  arrangement  with  them^  and  ^weakens  their 
affinities  and  combinations. 

<  9.  IFater  being  compofed  of  the  four  principles  of  nature,  perfeflly 

Ce  and  fully  faturating  each  other,  hath  k  general  ajffinity  with  mod 
ics,  but  particularly  with  thofe  compofed  of  the  two  fixed  prin¬ 
ciples  in  an  adtivc  date :  by  thofe  it  is  powerfully  ottraBed ;  it  com^ 
mixes  with  them,  feparates  them  by  its  interpofition,  and  wakens 
their  attradiions  to  each  other. 

<  io.  When  the  two  fixed  principles  in  combination  arc  fubjedted 
to  the  influence  of  fire  or  water,  or  both,  in  a  fufficient  degree  or 
quantity,  they  become  divided ^  and  left  the  ponuer  of  attradling  each 
other  into  combination ;  by  which  means  each  fixed  principle  is  lefs 
at  liberty  to  exert  its  attraSlidn  of  arrangement,  upon  the  aBive  prin* 
(iple  with  which  it  has  an  affinity.  If  each  of  them,  in  this  ftate, 
has  a  proper  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  oBive  principle^  .with 
which  it  has  an  affinity,  a  decompolition  takes  place,  and  the  two 
principles  aflume  nevo  fiates  and  properties ;  or  if  one  of  them  can  ac¬ 
quire  the  aBive  principle  which  it  can  dttraB  into  arrangement^  while 
ion  other  can  meet  with  the  .  contrary  fixed  principle  in  an  adlive  date 
to  cmhine  with,  they  completely  feparate  from  each  other  to  enter  into 
different  dates  or  combinations. 

*  In  (hort,  the  fixed  principles  are  never  fatisfied  unlefs  they  are 
templet ely  Jurrounded  by  their  refpeBive  aBive  ponvers^  fo  as  to  be  per- 
fcftly  aeriform  {  or  unlefs  they  are  combined  and  fully  faturated  with 
tach  other.  If  they  are  completely  aerifqrm,  they  are  inadlive  and 
(itisfied ;  if  they  have  not  their  full  arrangements  of  adlive  principles, 
they  are  aBive  and  capable  of  drongly  attradling  each  other  to  com* 
hinationi  but  if,  in  thofe  adlive  dates,  they  be  feparat ed  hy  lo* 
icrpofition  of  fire  or  voattr^  they  always  have  a  tendency  either  to 
tmplete  thefe  arrangements  by  attradling  their  refpedlive  aBive  prin* 
tlflest  or  to  combine  each  ether  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 
Thefe  are  the  principles  of  nature,  and  thefe  ^the  general  laws  by 
which  they  are  regulated  in  all  chemical  compofitions  and  decompo- 
fitions  whatever.’ 
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Art.  X.  An  EJfay  on  the  Managementy  Nutjingy  and  Difeafa^ 
•  of  Childreny  from  the  Birth  ;  and  on  the  Treatment  and  Jjif 
iafes  of  Pregnant  and  Lying-in  Women.  With  Remarks  on 
tne  Domejtic  Practice  of  Mediciney  l^c.  The  Second 
Edltiony  revifed  and  conjiderably  enlarged.  By  William  Alcfs^ 
Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Lying-in  Charity,  pp.  472.  8vo, 
Longman.  London,  1794* 


The  prefent  volume,  the  avowed  objcft  of  which  is  to 
point  out  a  domcftic  pradlice  of  medicine  for  pregnant  and 
lying-in  women,  and  children,  commences  with  fome  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  domeftic  pradlice  of  medicine  in  general. 

Page  I  ft  our  author  obferves. 


•  Books  on  the  domeftic  traBice  of  medicine  have  prevailed  in  all 
ages ;  but  with  what  benent  to  the  public  has  not  been  generally 
underftood. 

*  Medical  fubjefts  are,  of  all  others,  the  moil  improper  to  be 
fubmitted  to  general  infpeAion  and  perufal,  from  the  difficulty  and 
almoft  impoffibility  of  making  them  properly  and  fufficiently  intelli- 
gible  to  thofe  who  have  not  made  - medicine  a  diftinCl,  particular 
ftudy ;  on  which  account,  medical  books  and  receipts,  except  in  the 
hands  of  medical  men  properly  fo  called,  will  be,  and  are,  mod  com¬ 
monly  mifapplied;  and,  of  courfe,  become  unfafe,  and  even  dan¬ 
gerous. 

^  Although*  medicine,  as  a  fcience,  requires  a  ftudy  regularly  pro- 
^reffive  through  its  different  branches  and  departments,  with  a  defign 
of  forming  a  bails  and  dated  rules  for  general  praftice ;  yet,  not- 
withdanding  all  the  endeavours  and  attempts  that  have  been  made 
with  that  view,  very  few  fuch  general  rules  have  been  obtained  to  di- 
reA  the  pradice  of  it,  as  can  be  invariably  adopted,  and  which  do 
not  neceffarily  admit  of  many  and  very  frequent  objedUons  and 
alterations.* 


And,  in  page  4th, 

‘  Thefe  arguments  arc  here  introduced  with  a  view  of  pointing 
out  the  inefficacy  and  dangerous  tendency  of  medicine  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  praftifed  and  applied  in  a  domedic  or  family  way,  either  from 
medical  books  and  receipts,  or  by  means  of  medicines  recommended 
by  friends  or  acquaintance  upon  their  own  authority,  or  the  faith  and 
confidence  they  repofe  in  a  newfpapcr  advertifement.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  here  intended  to  condemn  any  book  of  medicine,  or  medicines 
otherwife  preferibed  or  compounded,  as  in  themfelves  ufelefs  or  dan¬ 
gerous,  upon  all  occalions :  no  doubt  fuch  a  judicious  choice  may 
be  made  of  them  as  to  render  them  convenient  and  ufeful,  when 
properly  applied ;  but  it  is  the  uncertainty  and  difficulty  of  fncji 
choice  and  application  that  is  here  alluded  to,  and  to  which  the  public 
ihould  fo  warily  and  cautiouily  attend.  [ 
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<  It  is  a  common  obTervation  with  refpeft  to  many  medicines  in 
general  ufe>  that  they  are  fo  fafe  and  innocent  they  can  do  no  harm. 
This  may  be  applied  to'  a  very  few ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  argu- 
ment  is  very  deceitful ;  as  a  medicine  that  can  do  good,  is  alfo  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  harm  ;  for,  to  anfwer  any  purpofe,  it  mull  produce  a 
change  and  alteration  in  the  body :  if  it  be  properly  applied,  the 
change  will  be  favourable;  if  improperly,  the  reverfe.  Medicines, 
therefore,  are  weapons  that  (hould  not  be  wantonly  or  incautioufly 
fported  with.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  medicines,  when  the  moil 
judiciouflv  applied,  lofe  their  efFeft  by  too  long  and  frequent  repe¬ 
tition;  which  (hould  be  a  caution  againil  the  too  common  ufe  of  fuch 
as  are  even  found  to  be  the  mod  efHcactous.  Receipts  and  books  of 
medicine^  therefore,  become  dangerous  inllruments  in  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  have  not  made  medicine  a  regular,  didlnA  ftudy,  from  the 
rilk  and  danger  of  mifapplication.  This  obfervation  is  moil  parti- 
cularly  applicable  to  books  which  are  purpofely  deiigned  for  the  fa¬ 
culty  alone ;  for,  let  a  man’s  underdanding  be  ever  fo  exalted,  in 
ocher  refpeds,  he  cannot  read  them  with  any  advantage  to  'himfelf 
or  his  friends,  as  he  will  be  fubje£l  to  form  erroneous  conclufions 
from,  what  to  him  may  appear,  the  mod  iimple  and  familiar  pofi- 
tloDS;  and  He  will  be  as  liable  to  be  deceived  by  fpecious  argument, 
as  another  man  greatly  his  inferior  in  general  underdanding,’ 

Having  always  viewed  popular  medical  publications  as  hurt¬ 
ful  to  mankind^  we  have  conftantly  exprelTed  our  difapprobation 
of  them ;  and  we  are  furprifed  that  Mr.  Mofs,  who  reafbns  fo 
well  upon  the  fubjefl,  and  who  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion, 
(hould,  notwithdanding,  make  confiderable  popular  additions 
to  this  volume  in  direA  contradidlion  to  his  own  fentiments.-— 
The  reader  will  fee  our  thoughts  upon  this  fubjcdl  at  pages  230 
and  231  of  our  Review  for  laft  March, 

In  the  courfe  of  the  work  bur  author  fometimes  recolledls 
himfelf)  and  fpeaks  with  diffidence  concerning  the  management 
of  fome  of  the  dlfeafes  of  which  he  treats,  and  of  the  admi- 
nidratlon  of  the  remedies  he  recommends ;  but,  at  other  times, 
we  find  him  recommending  the  mod  powerful  medicines,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  pra£lical  caution. 

In  page  285,  when  treating  of  the  worms,  he  obferves, 


*  As  to  medicines,  they  need  not  be  numerous ;  one  alone  will  be 
efficient,  which  is  calomel.  The  dofe  cannot  be  fpcciHed  as  fuited 
oaU  ages  and  conditudons ;  it  (hould  be  uken  five  or  fix  evenings 
n  fuccclfion,  in  fuch  quantity  as  gently  to  open  the  body,  which 
two,  or  more  grains  will  commonly  do ;  but  which  if  it  (hould 
after  the  fird  or  fecond  trial,  any  opening  medicine,  that  the 
lic  Wd  wiH  take  bed,  may  be  given  the  following  morning.  Calomel 
» t  medicine  of  little  bulk  or  tade,  and,  when  mixed  with  a  little 
It  is  readily  taken.  It  will  remove  all  crudities  and  obdru^ions 
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in  the  bowelSf  and  is  very  effe&ual  in  deftroying  worms,  when  there 
arc  any/  •  • 


Now,  whether  calomel  is  a  medicine  which  may  be  trufted 
in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  nurfe,  an  uninformed  mother,  or  a 
fuperannuated  grandmother,  with  the  above  directions  only,  we 
leave  to  the  decilion  of  the  medical  reader. 

To  conclude,  in  the  medical  part  of  this  work  we  difeover 
nothing  new  or  important.  But  we  .find  fome  very  ufeful  ge. 
neral  directions  and  obfervations ;  and,  had  our  author  confined 
himfelf  to  this  part  alone,  and  omitted  his  domeftic  medicioe 
entirely,  he  would  have  rendered  more  fervice  to  fociety.  In. 
deed,  we  would  recommend  it  to  him  to  revife  the  fubjed 
again,  and  to  write  a  concife  pamphlet,  comprehending  general 
dire(^ions  only,  on  a  popular  principle }  which,  in  a  domeftic 
way,  might  be  very  ufeful.  And,  Ibould  the  author^s  praCticc 
enable  him  to  write  fomething  new  on  the  difeafes  of  children, 
the  medical  world  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  the  obligation, 
Indeed,  a  good  book  on  the  fubjeCt  of  children’s  difeafes,  confti* 
tutes  one  of  the  prefent  defiderata  in  medicine ;  for  the  treatifes 
on  this  fubjeCl  are,  in  general,  deficient ;  and  fome  of  the  more 
modern  ones  are  either  carelefs  compilations,  or  abound  with  the 
moft  futile  difeoveries ;  where  the  caufe  is  often  taken  for  the 
effeCf,  and  the  eSeCf  for  the  caufe. 


Art.  XL  A  Pocket  ConfpeSius  of  the  New  London  and  Edin* 

‘  burgh  Pharmacopoeias  \  .wherein  the  Virtues^  UfeSy  and 
of  the  ftveral  Articles  and  Preparations  contained  in  thofe  frerh^ 
are  concifely  Jiatedy  their  Pronunciation  as  to  ^lantity  is  dijilnlil) 


Phyficians^  London^  Wr.  fffr.  pp.  1 12.  i2mo.  38.  Murray 
and  Highley.  London,  1796. 


intention  of  this  concife  Confpeftus  is  fully  cxprcfTedin 
the  title.  ’  VVe  approve  of  the  plan;  and  think  that  the 
author  has  furnithed  the  young  praCfitioner  with  a  neceffary 
aflifianc  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  and  the  more  expc* 
rienced  phyfician  with  a  very  ufeful  memorandum-book.  An 
although  fome  few  errors  have  efcaped  his  notice,  yet  the  wur 
is,  in  general,  executed  with  accuracy^ 

In  the  beginning  a  table  is  given  to  (hew,  at  one  view,  th 
dofes  of  medicines  for  perfons  of  all  the  different  ages  from  m 
fancy  to  the  moft  advanced  period,  which  will  juft  ferveas 
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general  idea  of  the  fubje£l ;  but  which  ought,  by  no  means,  to 

ufed  as  a  particular  guide  in  prefeription.  In  the  exhibition 
of  fome  articles  it  may  be  trulled ;  but,  in  that  of  others,  it 
will  lead  the  young  pradtidoner  aftray :  as,  for  example,  in  giv. 
ing  calomeU  emetic  tartar,  and  other  medicines,  to  children ; 
where,  from  the  great  quantity  of  mucus  or  (lime  which  covers 
their  ftomachs,  it  is  often  necefTary,  in  order  to  fulfil  your  in¬ 
tention,  to  give  dofes  far  greater  in  proportion  than  the  quantity 
fpecified  for  the  adult. 

As  an  example  of  Dr.  Graves’s  manner  of  treating  the  fub- 
jed,  we  (hall  fubjoin  fome  extra^s,  making  at  the  fame  time  a 
few  remarks. 

*  Tindtura  Myrrhae.  (Myrrhac  3j ;  fpir.  vin.  ten.  ;  fpir.  vin.  rcdl. 
5U*  9U*)  Stimulant,  attenuant,  ^fs  ad  or  more.  In  gargles 
detergent,  Jj  in  ibj.  Alfo  externally  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and 
promoting  the  exfoliation  of  carious  bones. 

*  Tinftura  Opus.  (Opii  g^  iv  fpir.  vin.  ten.  jj.)  Anodyne, 

ftarcotic,.g^  XV.  ad  g^  xxx,  or  more.  Twenty  drops  are  about 
equal  to  gr.  j  of  opium.  , 

‘  Tin^ura  Opii  Comphorita.  (Opii,  flor.  benzoes,  ling,  g^ 
amph.  g'*  ;  ol.  anifi  efTent.  p.  g^  j{,  fpir.  vin.  ten.  ^j.)  Anodyne, 

diaphoretic ;  againft  tickling  coughs,  &c.  jfs  ad  3ji»  or  more. 

*  Tindiura  Rhabarbari.  (Rhabarb.  Sfs ;  cardam  g^.  viifs ;  croci 
g'.iiji;  fpir.  vin.  ten.  Jj.)  Purgative,  ilomacbic,  Jfs  ad  Jifs.  Ape¬ 
rient,  fiomacbic,  3ij  ad  Jfs.’ 

t 

Now,  according  to  an  explanation  in  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  we  (hould  conceive  that  thefe  preferiptions  (which  are 
taken  from  the  London  Pharmacopoeia)  were,  both  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  ingredients  and  in  their  compofition,  the  fame 
as  in  that  of  Edinburgh.  -  But  this  is  not  the  cafe:  for,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the  Tindl.  Myrrh,  is  made  entirely 
with  redlified  fpirit;  the  Tin<£l.  Opii  Camph.  with  Sp.  Am- 
moniae^  and  the  Tin£I.  Rhei,  without  the  Saffron;  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,^  the  proportions  are  in  fome  degree  different. 

Perhaps  the  difference  of  weight  and  meafure  may  have,  in 
feme  degree,  contributed  to  thefe  errors.  The  letter  L,  there¬ 
fore,  (hould  be  added  to  the  above  articles,  and  the  Edinburgh 
preferiptions  introduced.  In  other  places  we  perceive  fimilar 
inaccuracies,  which  will  be  worthy  of  the  author’s  notice  in  the 
next  edition. 

Another  example: 

*  Zincum  (i.  n.)  Calcinatum.  (Olim,  flor.  zinci )  Aftringent,  an- 
fifpafmodic ;  in  epileptic  and  other  fpafmodic  complaints,  g**.  iij  ad 

x#  ter  quaterve  die.  Externally,  fee 

1  i  4  .  ^  Zincum 
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♦  Zbcum  VltrioUtum  Purificitum.  (Vulgo,  Sal  Vitr5f6li.  velVitr, 
Alb.)  Aftringent,  antirparmodic>  g^  j  ad  g^  v,  bis  turve  die,  Eroeiic, 
g'.  vj  ad  Srs.  Combined  with  a  third  of  burnt  alum,  and  given  ia 
caufeatine  or  flightly  vomiting  dofes,  every  morning,  fafting,  or 
ofcener,  diflblved  in^  water  ^fs,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  of  ufe  in 
hooping  cough,  humoral  afthmas,  infarfiions  of  the  lungs,  the  latter 
fiage  of  dyfentery,  &c.  and  when  repeated,  once  in  eight  hours,  Iq 
a  quantity  fufficient  to  excite  gentle  naufea,  that  haemorrhages  from 
the  lungs  have  likewife  been  relieved  by  it*.  Externally  cooling, 
aftringent;  in  collyria,  injedlions,  &c.  g'.xad  Zfs  in  Vitrio. 
lated  zinc  3j,«ointment  of  hog’s  lard  ^fs;  form  an  ufeful  remedy  for 
that  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyelids .  to  which  old  people  are 
fubjeft.  ^  . 

*  Zingiber,  (^ris,  n.)  radix.  Ginger.  Stimulant,  carminative, 
ftomachic ;  in  flatulent  cholics,  &c*  g^  v  ad  3j,  in  infufion  3j  ad  3ij. 
See  Syr.  bf  Tinit. 

^  Zingfber  condjtum  ((hould  be  conditum).  Candied  ginger.  E. 
Virtues  as  the  former.’ 


Art.  XIL  A  new  Sj/Iem  on  Fire  and  Planetary  Life ;  jhewxni 
that  the  Sun  and  Planets  are  inhabited,  and>  that  they  enjoy  thi 
fatne  Temferament  as  our  Earth,  Alfo  an  Elucidation  k  tbi 
Phenomena  of  EkElricity  and  Magnetijm.  pp.  95.  8vo.'  Cadell 
.  and  Oavies.  London,  1796. 

>T^HE  author:  of  this  fyftem  informs  us,  in  a  preface,  thit 
it  was  formed  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  (hewed  it  to 
fome  of  his  friends ;  but  being  fully  aware  of  the  great  authorU 
ties  he  had  to  contend  with,  bis  refolution  failed' him ;  and  he 
wruted  for  fome  circumlbnce  that  might  enable  him  to  intro* ' 
duce  it  into  the  world  under  favourable  aufpices.'  Such  an  op*  i 
portunity  was  prefented  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Herfchel’r 
fyftem  on  the  fun  being  inhabited }  the  'authority  of  which  bad 
paved  the  way,  and  dire£ied  men’s  minds  to  the  fubje^h.  He 
flatters  himfelf  that  his  fyftem. is  not  at  enmity  with  that  of  the 
(criptures,  but  that  both  fyftems  mutually  illuftrate  each  other; 
fully  fen(ible  that,iK)th  here  and  hereafter,  religion  is  the  ground 
on  which  man  muft  build  his  happinefs  j  and  convinced  alio, 
fliat  the  more  we  inveftigate  the  natural,  the  more  we  (ball  be* 
nefit  the  moral  world. 

V  .  ♦ 

*  In  obferving,'  fays  he,  *  the  works  of  nature,  we  evidently 
two  caufes  operating,  fire,  which  comes  from  the  fun,  and  the  inert 
matter  of  our  earth.  At  the  poles,  where  little.of  the  fun’s  influence 
is  felt,  nature  is  a  torpid  mafs ;  and  under  the  equator,  where  bit 
greateft  influence  is  given,  there  all  is  life* 

•  «  Tit 
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.  «  Tbe  two  great  leading  principles  upon  which  t  build  my  fydem 
irCi  that  fire  confills  in  motion ;  and  that  inert  matter,  which,  by 
wiy  of  difiinAion,  I  (hall  call  earth,  confifis  in  inadion. 

•  The  next  two  important  principles  I  draw  are,  that  the  particlea 
of  fire  have  a  great  repulfive  power  to  each  other,  being  the  firft 
great  and  general  law  in  nature ;  and  from  that  repulfion  confills  its 

lOOUOD  •  ^  ^ 

4  The  next  important  law  is,  that  the  particles  of  inert  matter,  or 
eartbi  have  an  attradion,  or  gravitation,  to  each  other. 

4  Another  great  law  is,  that  thel'e  two  bodies,  viz.  fire  and  earth, 
hare  an  attradion  for  each  other. 

4  Thefe  two  kinds  of  matter,  fire  and  earth,  upon  our  globe,  have 
two  Hriking  qualities.  The  firft  is  repulfion ^  and  the  fecond  gravid 
tation.  Thele  two  qualities  give  life  to  all  nature ;  and,  by  their 
univcrfal  operation,  are  the  two  great  caufes  of  planetary  life,  and 
of  life  in  general,  as  I  (hall  afterwards  prove.  By  the  word  motion^ 

1  would  define  life ;  for  life  confifts  in  motion,  and  this  motion  con- 
tfts  in  the  particles  of  fire  Having  this  great  property  in  repelling 
ach other;  and  by  tins  motion  and  repulfion,  being  regulated  by 
DOtber  kind  of  matter,  which  has  the  power  of  gravitation,  and 
)th  operating  together,  confift  the  well-regulated  life  of  the  iiniverfe, 
e  great  fyftem  of  nature.  , 

<  To  be  more  explicit :  if  ther^  were  no  other  matter  in  the  uni- 
erfe  than  fire,  its  particles  would  fo  repel  each  other  as  equally  to 
11  the  whole  univerfe ;  and  if  there  were  no  other  matter  than  earth, 
hich*  I  call  the  gravitating  matter,  its  particles  would  gravitate  to 
Lch  other  fo  as  to  occupy  a  fmall  fpace  indeed.,  But,  as  thefe  two 
inds  of  matter  have  an  attradion  for  each  other,  they  unite  their 
Hualities,  and,  in  confequence,  the  planets  are  of  a  large  diameter  % 
Kat  is,  the  matter  of  thefe  bodies  occupies  a  large  fpace.  By  unit- 
Kg  together,  their  qualities  are  blended,  and  alfo  their  fpace,  or 
■iameter,  is  blended.  So  that  the  matter  of  the  univerfe  is  neither 
■luributed  equally  through  all  fpace,  which  the  repulfive  quality  of 
we  would  do,  nor  con  traded  into  one  comparatively  fmall  condenfed 
Kfs,  which  the  gravitating  power  of  earth  would  do ;  but  they  form 
Kany  diftind  malfes,  called  funs,  planets,  comets,  &c.  formingbo- 
He  Kes  of  different  gravities,  viz.  folids,  fluids,  airs,  &c.  And  alfo  in, 
>f  the  Keir  union  they  are  not  equally  united,  for  a  part  of  the  fire  is  ftill 
)theri  we)  pafling  from  oiie  mafs,  or  Ain,  or  planet,  to  another  mafs,  or  fun, 
round  V  planet ;  and  probably  in^the  inmoft  part  of  this  mafs,  fun,  or  planet, 
1  alfc)  w  free^forming  a  condenfed  mafs  or  body.* 

all  be- ■Thefe  two  bodies,  fire  and  earth,  he  thinks,  from  their  two 
weat  qualities,  repulfion  and  gravitation,  are  the  caufes  not  only 

itly  fee  general : 

le  inert  I*  As  Mofes  informs  us,  God  created  the  world,  and  then,  after- 
liluence  wds,  light,  which  !  call  fire.  Firft,  1  fay,  then,  he  created  inert 
icre  huKter,  which,  by  way  of  diftindion,  I  will  call  earth ;  and  then  xc- 
•ififc  matter,  which  1  will  call  fire.  Thefe  two  bodies  have  very 
i  Tk®kuig  qualities, 

I  *  Earth 
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*  Earth  has  this  great  quality^  to  attrafi  or  run  together, 
particles  attrafting  each  other;  hence  gravitation. 

*  Fire  has  this  great  quality,  its  particles  repel  or  recede  from  each 
other;  hence  repulfion. 

*  Thefe  two  kinds  of  matter  being  created,  the  inert  matter  would 
form  large  malTes,  or  planetary  bodies.’ 


I 


In  the  laft  age  men  fought  for  every  thing  in  books,  withoyf 
fufficiently  attending  to  the  operations  of  their  own  mind,  and 
the  procefs  and  economy  of  nature  in  the  external  or  phyfic 
world:  in  the  prefent,  they  turn  their  attention  more  tot 
powers  and  properties  of  their  own  mind,  and  to  the  qualiti 
and  relations  of  matter:  but  they,  in  general,  negle£k  books  t 
much ;  and  hence  an  endlefs  and  irkfome  repetition  of  the  fai 
notions,  often  crude  and  airy  vagaries,  which  had  been  juill 
exploded. 

if  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  had  been  but  eve 
moderately  learned  in  the  hiftory  of  natural  philofophy, 
would  have  known  that  bis  notions  had  been  conceived  a 
held  forth  to  the  world  again  and  again — by  the  ancient  philoC 
phers,  who  aferibed  the  various  powers  of  nature  to  fouls, 
living  agents ;  by  ttie  Hutchinfonian  philofophers,  who  aferi 
every  thing  to  light  or  fire ;  by  Bofcovich,  who  conceived 
the  great  agent  in  nature  was  repulfion. — We  prefume  that 
author  was  unacquainted  with  all  this :  we  are  at  a  lofs  ho 
otherw*ife,  to  account  for  his  filence  on  do<Sfrines  the  fame, 
fo  very  nearly  allied,  at  leaft,  to  his  own.— The  heavenly  bodi 
fays  Newton,  are  pulled.  No,  fays  Bofcovich,  they  are  pujh 
The  laws  difeovered  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who,  as  we  ha 
often  had  occafion  to  obferve*,  traces  natural^  not  effici 
caufes,  remain,  in' either  cafe,  the  fame.  Sir  ifaac  Newton 
remarked,  and  deferibed  the  natural  order  in  which  the  g 
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•  There  is  at  prefent,  as  there  has  been  for  fome  years,  a  ftro:? 
and  we  may  fay,  a  violent  difpofition  to  nibble  and  carp  at  theNc< 
tonian  fyfiem,  efpecially  in  France;  in  which  difpoficion,  it  is 
rally  fuppofed,  there  is  not  a  little  of  national  envy  and  prejudice. 

phenom 


From  thefe  extra£b  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  form  m 
idea  of  our  author’s  fyftem  of  what  he  calls  elementary  fire\  to 
which  he  aferibes  motion,  repulfion,  and  life.  But,  befides  this, 
he  obferves,  there  is,  alfo,  a  very  fingular  fire,  called  ‘  eleSirical 
*  fire.’ — The  fubftance  of  what  he  concludes  from  various  oh. 
fervations  on  this  fubje^l,  is,  that  the  ele£iric  fire  is  the  commoo 
elementary  fire  united  to  the  mineral  acids. 
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phenomena  of  the  univerfe  fucceed  each  other.  This  law,  or 
order,  inay  be  refolvcd  into  one  more  general,  by  a  more  enlarged 
Tiew  of  nature  than  has  yet  been  taken  by  man.  But  ftill  the 
laws  he  has  difeovered,  though  comprehended  under  that  more 
generaliaw,  would  not  be  fubverted  by  it.  1  have  found,  fays  he^ 
a  key  that  will  open  one  of  the  locks  of  nature  :  but  1  do  not 
(ay  that  this  is  the  key  for  which  that  lock  was  made  by  the 
Great  Artifan  of  hature.^  If  other  keys  could  be  difeovered  that 
would  open  this  lock,  dill  Sir  Ifaac’s  key  would  be  a  good  one. 

Although  the  fyftem  before  us  appears  to  us  to  be  merely  hy-i 
)Othetical,  the  manner  in  which  the  author  expounds  and  de* 
ends  it,  (hews  condderable  alertnefs  of  thought ;  and  we  have 
ot  the  leaft  doubt  of  the  fincerity  of  his  profefCons  in  re- 
ard  to  morality  and  religion,  which  are  doubtlefs  promoted 
y  fuch  dirquidtions  and  views  of  creation,  though,  in  fdme 
fgeiSs,  erroneous. 

There  is  one  obfervation  of  our  author’s,  towards  the  con- 
ufion  of  his  book,  which  merits  attention,  as  it  feems  to 
rove,  either  that  creation  is  abfolutely  boundlefs  and  infinite, 
that,  at  the  extremity,  the  outer  circle  of  funs  and  planets 
uft  be  balanced  other  wife  than  by  contrary  or  oppofife  attrac- 
ons.  The  paflage  is  this:  ‘  For  fuppofe  that  it  [the  fvftcrai 
of  gravitation]  were  equal  to  the  planetary  phenomena,  one 
fun  and  its  planets  balancing  the  next  fun  and  its  planets, by 
gravitation,  yet  all  thefe  funs  and  planets  muif  Have  a 
boundary;  therefore,  if  we  fuppofe  it  is  by  being  balanced 
in  being  attracted  different  ways  by  different  ftars,  we  muff 
expeft  that  the  ftars  on  the  outfide,  if  there  are  any 
bounds  to  the  creation— to  the  ^rks  of  an  infinite  being,  will 
ru(h  inwards,  till  all  be  involved  in  one  niafs  or  heap/— ^ 
"bis  remark  is.  undoubtedly  worthy  of  attention. 
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XIII.  T^he  Beauties  of  HiJiory\  er.  Figures  cf  Virtue 
ond  Vicit :  drawn  from  Examples  of  Men  eminent  for  their  Vir^ 
or  infamous  for  their  Juices.  SeleSfed  for  the  Injiru^ion 
ond  Entertainment  of  Touth.  By  the  late  fV.  Dodd>^  LL.Dm 
T^he  Second  Edition^  with  confider able  Additions  and  Improve^ 
^nts ;  and  ornamented  with  Vignettes  by  Bewick.  London, 
1796. 

the  prefent  age,  diffipated  and  frivolous  as  «t  is,  we  have 
frequent  occafion  to  obferve,  that  great  and  judicious  pains 
taken  in  order  to  train  the  minds  of  the  rifing  generation  in 
views  of  things,  and  in  fentiments  of  virtue.  It  is  evident 

from 
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from  the  nature  .of  the  mind  prone  to  imitation^  from  whence 
indeed  every  thing,  even  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  is  learnt ;  and  it  i| 
certain  from  experience,  that  books,  as  well  as  early  converia<i 
tion,  have  a  mighty  influence  in  determining  the  human  ch).! 
ra<fter,  and  dire&ing  the  energy  of  the  mind  in  one  diredlioa  | 
father  than  another.  The  work^  before  us  is  a  judicious  and  I 
pleafing  coljetSlion,  and,  with  Angular  felicity,  feafons  the  ufeful 
with  the  palatable  The  greateft  part  of  it  was  feleded  by 
the  late  Dr.  Dodd ;  a  man  of  many  accompliiUments,  and  not 
without  feme  amiable  virtues }  although  we  are  conftrained  by 
truth  to  fay,  that  in  his  fate  and  latter  end  in  this  world  f,  HI 
more  than  by  his  preaching  or  by  his  writings,  he  emphatically 
proved  the  evil  of  vice,  and  the  bleflednefs  of  virtue.  This 
colledVion  was  intended,  by  Dr.  Dodd,  to  illuftrate  and  exem. 
plify  his  Sermons  to  young  Men.  The  fermons  are  intended  for 
thole  who  have  arrived  at  maturity  in  judgment;  this  collesSioa 
for  youth  of  more  tender  years ;  as  a  cheap  and  ufeful  prefent^ 
from  which  they  may  derive  equal  entertainment  and  improve¬ 
ment.  T o  the  prefent  edition  are  added  fome  additional  exam¬ 
ples  }  and  alfo  the  *  Anecdotes  of  diftinguiflied  Ferfons,’  lately 
publiOied,  though  anonymoufly,  by  William  Seward,  £fq, 

'  relating  to  more  modern  times.  •  ■  ' 


Art.  XIV.  Remarks  on  the  Statement  of  Dr.  Charles  Cedi, 
By  an  occajknal  iVriter  in  the  Britijh  Critic,  pp.  94,  8v0i 

Small  Print.  Bell,  Oxford  Street.  London,  1796.. 

% 

*  ^ 

A  New  edition  of  Horace,  cum  noth  variorum^  was  undcN 
taken,  as  a  conjoint  work,  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Henrj 
Homer  and  Dr.  Combe.  Dr.  Parr  was  to  contribute,  and  dli 
contribute  occafional  affiftance,  as  an  auxiliary  to  thefe  prin¬ 
cipals  in  this  undertaking.  Mr.  Homer  died.  The  burthen  o( 
what  remained  to  be  performed  fell  on  Dr.  Combe.  Dr.  Parr, 
it  is  alleged  by  Dr.  Combe,  became  remifs,  reftive>  alhd  back¬ 
ward  to  furnim  his  wonted  affiftance. 


•  Utile  dulci.  Hon. 

+  He  fell  a  vi£Um>  in  1777,  to  the  rigorous^  but  perhaps  neceffai 
lawt  againft  forgery;  a  crime  which  he  was  led  to  comniit  bp 
luxurious  and.  fplendid  mode  of  living,  equally  above  bis  rank  am 
fortune,  and  unoecoming  his  charaAer  as  a  clergyman.  Yet  he  di^ 
bumble,  penitent,  and  contrite ;  and  we  hope  that  his  foul  will  b 
permitted,  at  lead,  to  remain  at  reft. 
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Remarh  on  the  Statement  of  t)r.  Charles  Combe.  ^6i 

Dr.  Parr,,  in  an  account  of  that  work  when  publifhed,  in  the 
Briliih  Critic,  expofed  fome  defeifs  and  errors,  and  afcribed, 
bv  fer  the  greater  as  well  as  beft  part  of  the  publication,  not  to 
Dr.  Combe,  but  to  Mr.  Homer. 

Dr,  Combe,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *  A  Statement,*  icc. 
ontrovcrts  various  pofitions  in  the  Briti(h  Critic  j  afTerts  the 
he  had  in  the  Varioruni  Horum  Horace;  accufes  Dr.  Parr 
the  fliynefs  and  backwardnefs  already  mentioned,  of  pride 
d  arrogance,  and  even  of  unfair  dealing  in  the  various  literary 
ncerns  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  engaged  conjointly 
itb  Mr.  Homer.— Dr.  Parr,  in  the  publication  before  us,  with* 
is  ufual  ability,  copioufnefs  of  erudition,  richnefs  of  fentiment, 
cumen  and  animation,  maintains  what  he  had  alTerted,  as  an 
nonymous  writer  in  the^Britifli  Critic*,  vindicates  his  own 
onduS  and  charafter,  and  makes  fevere  retorts  for  the  farcafms 
f  Dr.  Combe ;  who,  to  fay  the  truth,  in  a  turn  for  fatire,  is 
Ota  whit  inferior  to  our  author.  Flaflies  of  lightning,  as  ufual  in 
e  writings  of  Dr.  Parr,  are  occafionally  ftruck  out,  by  colliiion, 
n  a  great  yariety  of  fubjedls;  particularly  thofe  of  politics  and 
ligion,  and  a  great  variety  of  charadters,  living  as  well  as  dead, 
om,  though  not  always  illuftrious,  the  Do£for*s  notice,  and 
nner  of  noticing  them,  contributes,  in  fome  degree,  to  ren- 
r  confpicuous. 

Befides  thefe  two  queftions  of  literary  and  moral  merit,  dif- 
ayed  in  the  tranfadions  in  queftion,  two  other  queftions  are 
Itated  that  cannot,  in  ftridl  propriety,  be  reduced  under  eith|r 
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Firft,  Whether  Dr.  Parr’s  name  ought  to  have  been  meo- 
ned  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  Variorum  Horace  \  if  men- 
ntioned,  ,how  it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  ?  Secondly^ 
hether,  had  Mr.  Homer,  the  principal"  of  the  principals  in 
work,,  lived,  it  would  have  been  dedicated  (as  it  now  is)  to 
late  venerable  Earl  of  Mansfield ;  or,  one  volume  of  it  at 
ft,  if  not  both,  to  Mr.  Burke  (againft  whofe  late  conduft. 
r.  Homer  had  cxprelTed  violent  indignation),  and  the  Hon. 
r.  Windham  ?  . 

It  was  Dr.  Parr’s  exprefs  define  that  his  name  fliould  not  be 
ntioned,  at  leaft  for  a  very  long  time :  but  this  having  been 
ntioned,  bis  ihare  in  the  work  ftiould  have  been  particularly 
ified. 


‘  Candidly  conceding,  however,  fome  points  of  no  great  import- 
«  to  the  main  difpute ;  in  maintaining  which  he  had  been  under  a 
hke  or  error. 
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Quotation  from  Dr.  CoMBE^i  Statement. 


It  appears  that  Mr.  Hcmcr  had  expreffed  his  determinate 
that  the  book  (hould  not  be  dedicated  to  Mr.  Burke,  in  flrofl 
ternos.  But  Dr.  Parr  hoped  that  he  would  have  been  abicl 
have  overcome  this  determination ;  in  which  perfuafion,  we  thm 
the  Doctor  was  much  too  fanguine.  But,  at  any  rate,  a 
^al  of  nnore  time  and  argument  is  beftowed,  in  the  publicaM 
before  us,  on  that  queftlon,  than  it  deferves.  It  brings  to  d 

rccol!c<3t 


*  If  Dr.  Parr  had  not  repeatedly  infilled,  that  his  name  might  not 

*  be  made  ufe  of,  it  would  certainly  have  been  incumbent  on  the 

*  ^Itor  to  have  made  the  firongefi  acknowledgments  to  him  for  the 

•  very  great  affiftance  he  gave  in  the  prografs  of  the  firft  volume. 

•  and  I  feizc  this  opportunity  to  return  him  my  warmed  thanks.^i 
accept  the  Doflor’s  thanks  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  liberality  in  which  he 
returns  them  ;  and  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  now  afforded 
for  explaining  the  injundlion  of  fecrecy  about  my  name.  I  allow  that 
I  formerly  ordered  roy  name  to  be  concealed,  and.  I  now  complain^ 
that  my  name  was  not  concealed. 

•  To  whom  was  the  injunftion  given?  To  Mr.  Homer  jolnd^ 
with  Dr.  Combe  ?  To  Mr.  Homer,  who,  I  fuppofe,  ^Vobferveit, 
jointly,  with  Dr.  Combe,  who,  in  the  preface,  tas,  and  elfewhere 
may  fiot  have,  obferved  it  f  In  what  fituation  were  Dr.  Combe  2d 
myfelf  when  it  was  given  ^  In  a  date  of  friendfhip#  ^  But  when  the 
bc^lc  was  publifhed  we  were  in  a  lefs  pleafant  date ;  and  as  ourdif 
piite  had  arifen  in  confequence  of  events  relating  to  that  book,  I  aa 
fure  that  the  delicacy  of  thofe  circumdances  to  which  I  alluded  in 
the  Review,  would  have  induced  me,  if  I  had  been  in  Dr.  Combe’ 
fituadon,  to  afk  permidion  for  mentioning  the  name  of  the  perb 
who  had  aflided  me.  I  aflure  Dr.  Combe  too,  that,  after  the  repoit 
circulated  ab^ut  original  notes  of  mine,  fuch  permiflion  would  00 
have  been  refufed  by  me.  I  wifh  that  it  had  been  afked  \sy*bm\  m 
I  will  give  him  a  reafou  which  appears  to  me  very  plain  and  veq 
folid.  When  I  direfled  my  name  to  be  concealed,  I  fuppofed  thi 
the  whole  work  would  go  on  under  my  infpeftion ;  and  fure  I  in 
that  many  faults,'  which  now  appear  in  it, 'would  not  have  appeard 
But  when  I  was  permitted  only  to  afiid  in  a  part,  and  when  Dr 
Cbmbe,  difgnded  with  the  confequence  I  afiumed  (vide  p.  33),  h 
ceafed  to  cornfpond  wkh  ‘me,  it  was  hardly  delicate  to  leave  me  re 
^nfible  for  that  in  which  I  was  unconcerned ;  and' my  refponfibilit 
mod  undoubtedly  commenced  with  the  report  to  wUck  1  have  a 
fcadiy  adverted.  Whether  that  for  which  I  am,  and  that  for  wbick 
am  hot  to  anfwer,  be  little  or  much,  1  (hall  not  inquire.  Bat  if  d 
work  had  continued  under  my  care,  I  (hould  have  endeavoured  ( 

.  write  a  preface  more  full, 'more  perfpicuous,  and  more  correfl. 
fiiould  not  in  the  catalogue  have  mentioned  authors  that  are  1 
quoted,  nor  omitted  works  that  an  quoted.’ 


•ijji 


(^  the  moft  curious  inquirer.  A  due  attentipn  to  what  dead 
men  have,  done,  precludes  all  nicety  of  conjedure  concerning 
ifhat,^were  they  now  living,  they  would  probably  do. 

As  to^the  queftion  relating  to  the  moral  condud  of  Dr.  Parr, 
L  bis  dealings  with  Mr.  Homer,  we  cannot  but  be  aftonifhed  that 
Lnv  thing  like  fraudulent  defign  fliould  be  infinuated  againft  him* 
Qf  any  part  of  his  condud  fhould  appear. equivocal  (which,  in  the 
bftance  in  queftion,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe),  they  who  are  at  all 
kquainted  with  him  would  impute  it  to  ardency  of  temper,  to 
ibfence  of  thought,  or  rather  to  thought  too  intenfely  fix^  on  a 
ariety  of  objeds  brought  under  his  view  in  quick  fucceftion, 
)r  the  want  of  habits  of  bufinefs ;  or  any  thing  rather,  than 
much  iefs  fraudulent  defign. — Indeed,  Dr.  Combe»do€S 
K)t  charge  him  with  this  to  the  amount  that  he  feems  to  fup^ 
xfc.  But  it  is  not  unnatural  for  a  mind  like  his  to  take  fire 
itbe  leaft  appearance  of  diftionour.  This  he  repels  in  a  man* 
ler  truly  charaderiftical  of.  himfelf,  with  a  kind  of  claiEcal  in* 
lignation.  Sumtt  fuperbiam  quafitam  meritis. 

*  For  what  purpofe,,let  me  a(k,  are  my  pecuniary  tranfadions 
wrought  to  light  by  fo  jealous  and  choleric  a  guardian  of  his  own 
OQOor?  I  ^ppofe  it  to  be  for  the  purpofe  of  (hewing  this — If  I 
beated  Mr.  HomePs  executors,  when  he  was  dead,  it  is  plain  that 
coold  not  be  Mr.  Homer's  friend  while  he  was  living.  1  admit 
le  inference,  hypothetically,  but  with  ^  my  lateft  breath  will  I  deny 
le  premifes.  Perhaps,,  then,  1  (hall  find  fome  amufement  in  the 
itjt  mnviltj  of  the  employment,  .when  1  undertake  to  prove  myfelf 
tathioi.  .  Smarting,  under  the  la(h  I  fometimes  brandiih  againft 
dnefs  combined  with  conceit,  and  ignorance  hardened  by  effrontery, 
lockheads  have  imputed  to  me  literary  pride— *infolent  and  low* 
inded  (eiolilbhave  murmured  againfi  me  for  having  a  churliih  tern* 
tr,  when  they  had  themfelves  infidioufly  or  wantonly,  but  not  with 
nponity,  provoked  me. — The  bigot  has  fpied  in  me  the  taint  of 
frcfy.—l The  highfligher  has  clamoured  againft  me,  meft  unjuftly  in- 
td,  but  loudly,  for  a  Icaning  towards  republicanifm.  jilii  errorem 
)petlant,  ahVeupiditatem,*  qui  durius  fpem,  odium,  pertinaciam, 
«  gTaviflime  temcritatem,  prseier  te,  Tubero,  adhuc  nemo/ 

Again: 

‘  At  cnim  non  verifimilc  eft,  tantum  fcelus  M.  Cottum  cfTc  com- 
(otum.  Quid  ?  Hoc  verifimile  eft,  tantum  (celus  Oppium  effe  co- 
lum?— Cicero  pro  Opp.* 
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On  the  whole  of  the  controverfy  between  thefe  two  gentle, 
men.  Dr.  Parr  and  Dr.  Coinbe,  both  of  them  juftly  cfteemtd 
as  men,  and  refpei^ed  as  fcholars  (althou^  it  would  be  injuiiic. 
to  compare  the  erudition  of  the  latter  with  that  of  the  former' 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  Dr.  Parr  under-rates  the  literary  talens 
of  Dr.  Combe,  and  that  Dr.  Combe  greatly  undervalues  ih( 
moral  worth  of  Dr.  Parr,  and  mifreprrfcnts  the  tenor  and  ten, 
dency  of  his  political  fyftem;  which,  without  lofing  fight  2 
the  juft  claims  and  the  progreffive  unprovement  of  human  nj. 
ture,  reverences  the  authority  of  governments,  eftabliflied  bi 
the  providence  of  God  for  the  good  of  mankind  (for  even  tire 
word  governments  are  better  than  none),  and  cdnfiilts  the  well, 
being  of  the  prefent  generation,  and  the  general  tranquillity  c 
the  world. — It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  lhouIdl)e]i 
affinity  between  poets  'and  their  lovers  the  commentators  an 
critics.  In  both  of  our  learned  Dodldrs  we  difcern  notalitdi 
of  the  genus  irritabile  vatum.  Dr.  Combe  feems.  to  have  tiu 
morq  perfetft  command  of  temper;  but  his  refentments  fmi 
deep,  and  approach  to 'the  verge  of  revenge.  Dr,  Parr  poffefie 
quick  feelings,  but  is  not  more  prone  to  anger  than  to  reconci 
luttion,  or  to  generous  indulgence  and  forgivenefe.-  This  quick 
nefs  of  temper  he  feems  to  fufpedl  in.himfelf,  and  pretty  plainlj 
to  acknowledge:  nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  be.  afliamed  of  it 
Refentment  of  injuries- is  not.  lels  natural  than  gratitude  (0 
bencfin.*  The  word  of  God  fays, .  *  Be  angry,  and  fin  not; 
•  let^not  the  fun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.’-^Indeed,  wher 
there  is  no  refentment,  there  can  be  np  room  for  the  heroic  as 
divine  virtue  of  forgivenefs. ,  .  ,  .  , 

Z  Dr.  Combe  charges  Dr.  Parr .  with  ..arrogance  and  feL' 
iufficiency.  In  truth,  the  Do£kor  makes  no  fcruple  to  do  juftici 
when  he  is  provoked,  to  his  own  merit.  If  this  be  boajling,  m; 
if,  like  St.  Paul,  he  may  be  thought,  fometimes,  to  become  afo 
in  boftflingy  it  is  not  vain-boajiing ;  and,  ■  with  St.  Paul,-  he  na 
far,  ‘  ye  have  compelled  me.’ — But  let  us  compare  the  manis 
in  which  he  fometimes  fpeaks  of  himfelf,  with  that  luxurianc 
of  praifc  which,  with  fo  much  cordiality  and .  good  will,  as 
with  an  elevation  of  mind  ^at  carries' him  fo  much  out.of  bio 
(clf,  *nd  fo  far  above  fight, of  jealoufy  or  ,envyj  he  beftows  o 
Others,  and  the  eftimate  he  makes  of  his  own  talents  and  attoii 
owntsi  will  appear  to  be  fober,  xhafte,  and  even  bumble. 
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Art.  XV..  Anecdotes^  Morale  Curious^  Odd^  Original,  and 
If^himficaly  Injiru^ive  and' Amujing.  pp.  109.  iimo.  is. 
Printed  for  Hamilton  and  Go.  Beech  Street,  London ;  and 
•  T.  Wilfon,  at  his  Circulating  Library,  Bromley,  Kent. 

1795- 

From  this  very  humorous,  witty,  and  entertaining  collec- 
ledion  of  jefts  and  anecdotes,  we  (hall  felei^,  as  a  fpecimen, 
one,  which,  if  not  entirely  new,  cannot,  however,  be  very 
old: 

*  At  a  puppct-fliew,  in  a  country-town,  the  Devil  was  introduced 
to  fight  a  battle  with  Tom  Paine,  and  (as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
peAed)  his  footy  majeily  came  off  vidlorious.  The  whole  troop  then 
I  joined  in  the  fong  of  ‘  God  fave  the  king.* — After  which  poor  Tom 
Paine  was  hauled  off  the  ftage  by  his  infernal  majefty,  bawling  out 
<  church  and  (late.*  - 

Vi 

There  is  npt  a  little  of  fenfe  as  well  as  fatire  in  this,(hort 
fable.  '  .  • 

Wc  know  npt  where  it-  would  be  polEble  to  procure  a  better 
Ihillingfworth  of  merriment  than  this  little  volume. 


« 

Art.  XVI.  An  Apology  for  the  Bible ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters^ 
adirejfed  to  Thomas  Paine.y  Author  of  a  Book  entitled^'  The  Ag^ 
of  ReafoHj  Part  the  Second^  being  an  Invejiigation  of  true  and 
nf  fabulous  Theology.  By  R*  IVatfon^  Z>.  D.  F.  R,  S.  Lord 
Dtjhop  of  Llandaff^  and  Regius  Pfofeffor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni^ 
verjity  of  Cambridge.  PP- 384.  l2mo.  4s;  fewed.  Evans. 
London,  1796.  --  ' 

.  •  •  «  .  -a 

^HE  Bifhop  thinks  it  not  inconfiftent  with  his  ftation,  and 
^ '  the)3uty  he'owes  to  fociety,  to  trouble  T.  Paine  and  the 
»orld  with  fome  obfervations  oh  this  work,  not  on  account  of 
ioy  novelty  in  the  objeftions  which  he  has  produced  againft  re- 
ealed  religion,’  for  he  finds  little  pr  no  novelty  in  them  *,  but 
fom  the  ^eal  with  which  he  labours  to  dlfleminate  his  opinions, 
nd  from  the  confidence  with  which  be  efteems  them  true* 
You  perceive  by  this,  that  I  give  you  credit  fdr  your  finceritjr, 
•how  much  foever  I  may  queftion-  your  wifdom,  in  writing  m 
(uch  a  manner,  on  fuch  a  fubje(St;  and.  1  have  no  reluctance 

•  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  new  in  the  objeftions  of  T.  Paiine. 

WC^REV.  yOL.  XXVII.  MAY  1796.  Kk  Mn 
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*  in  acknowledging,  that  you  poflefs  a  confiderable  {hare  of 

*  energy  of  language,  and  acutehefs  of  inveftigation/ 

The  Biftlop,  after  this,  exordium,  proceeds  with  his  obferva. 

tions  on  Paine’s  book,  beginning  with  the  preface.  As  there 
is  little  or  nothing  new  in  the  objections  of  Mr.  Paine  to  the 
truth  and  credibility  ^f  revealed  religion,  fo  there  is  nothing,  or 
but  very  little,  new  in  the  arguments  by  which  Dr.  Waifon 
anfwcrs  them.  Among  the  obfcrvations  that  teem  to  be  moft 
peculiar  and  charaCleriuical  of  the  Biihop  of  Llandaff’s  way  of 
thinking  on  the  fubjeCt  of  revealed  religion,  are  the  following; 

Dr.  Watfon  ^  is  not  willing  to  attribute  the  prefent  propenfuy 

*  to  infidelity  to  what  [that  to  which]  Plato  attributed  the 

*  aitheifm  of  his  time — to  profligacy  of  manners — to  affectation 
‘  of  fingularity — to  grofs  ignorance,  affuming  the  femblance  of 
^  deep  refearch  and  fuperior  fagacity. — I  had  rather  refer  it  to 

*  an  impropriety  of  judgment,  refpeCling  the  manners  and 

*  mental  acquirements  of  human  kind  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 

*  world.  Moft  unbelievers  argue  as  if  they  thought  that  man,  in 

*  remote  and  rude  antiquity,  in  the  very  birth  and  infancy  of 

*  our  fpecies,  had  the  fame  diftincf  conceptions  of  one  eternal, 
‘-invifible,  incorporeal,  infinitely  wife,  powerful,  and  good  God, 

*  which  they  themfclves  have  now.  I'his  I  look  upon  as  a  great 

*  miftake,  and  a  pregnant  fourcc  of  infidelity.’ 

*  It  appears  incredible  to  many,  that  God  Almighty  (hoold  have 
had  colloquial  intercourfe  with  our  firfl  parents^  that  he  (hould  have 
contracted  a  kind  of  fricndftiip  for  the  patriarchs,  and"  entered  into 
covenants  with  them  ;  that  he  fhould  have  fufpended  the  laws  of  na. 
ture  in  Egypt;  (hould  have  been  fo  apparently  partial  as  to  become 
the  God  and  governor  of  one  particular  nation;  and  (hould  havefo 
far  demeaned  himfeif,  as  to  give  to  that  people  a  burdenfome  ritaal 
of  worihip,  flatutes  and  ordinances,  many  of  which  feem  to  be  be* 
Death  the  dignity  of  his  attention,  unimportant,  and  impolitic.  I 
have  converfed  with  many  deifls,  and  have  always  found  that  the 
llrangenefs  of  thefe  things  was  the  only  reafon  for  their  di(belief  of 
them :  nothing  fimilar  has  happened  in  their  time ;  they  will  not, 
therefore,  admit  that  thefe  events  have  really  taken  place  at  any 
time.  As  well  might  a  child,  when  arrived  at  a  (late  of  manhood, 
contend' that  he  had  never  either  flood  in  need  of  or  experienced  the 
fbftering  care  of  a  mother’s  kindnefs,  the  wearifpme  attention  of  his 
nurle,  or  the  inftruftion  and  difciplinc  of  his  fchoolmafter..  The  Su¬ 
preme  String  felcCled  one  family  from  an  idolatrous  world  ;  nurfed  itP  * 
vp»  by  various  ads  of  his  providence,  into  a  great  nation  ;  cornmu- 
micated  to  that  nation  a  knowledge  of  his  holinefs,  juflice,  mercy, 
power,  and  wifdom ;  dUTeminated  them,  at  various  times,  through 
every  part  of  the  earth,  that  they  might  be  a  •  leaven  to  leaven  the 
^  whole  lump;’  that  they  might  afiure  all  ether  nations  of  tbc| 

exiftcnce 
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exifence  of  one  Supreme  God,  the  creator  and  preferv'er  of  the 
world,  the  only  proper  objcd  of  adoration.  With  what  reafvn  caa 
wc  cxped,  that  what  was  done  to  one  nation,  not  out  of  any  partiality 
to  them,  but  for  the  general  good,  fliould  be  done  to  all?  that  the 
mode  of  inllrudion,  which  was  fuited  to  the  ir.fiincy  of  the  world, 
fliould  be  extended  to  the  maturity  of  its  manhood,  or  to  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  its  old  age  ?  I  own  to  you,  that  when  1  conflder  bow  nearly 
man,  in  a  favage  (late,  approaches  to  the  brute  creation,  as  to  in- 
tclleftual  excellence  ;  and  when  1  contemplate  his  miferable  attain¬ 
ments,  as  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  a  civiiilco  Hate,  when  he  has 
had  no  divine  inftruftion  on  the  fubje^,  or  when  that  inftrudlion  has 
been  forgotten  (for  all  men  have  known  femething  of  God  from  * 
tradition),  I  cannot  but  admire  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Su- 
preme  Being,  in  having  let  himfelf  down  to  our  apprehenfions ;  in 
having  given  ^o  mankind,  in  the  earlielt  ages,  feniible  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  proofs  of  his  exiftence  and  attributes ;  in  having  made  the 
Jewifh  and  Chrillian  difpenfations  mediums  to  convey  to  all  men, 
through  all  ages,  that  knowledge  concerning  himfelf  which  he  Lad 
vouchfafed  to  give  immediately  to  the  firll.  1  own  it  is  Itrange,  very 
ftrange,  that  he  (hould  have  made  an  immediate  manlfeilation  of 
himfelf  in  the  firll  ages  of  the  world  :  but  what  is  there  that  is  not 
firange  ?  It  is  ftrange  that  you  and  I  are  here — that  there  is  water, 
and  earth,  and  air,  and  fire — that  there  is  a  fun,  and  moon,  and 
ftars — ‘that  there  is  generation,  corruption,  reprodudlion,  I  can  ac¬ 
count  ultimately  for  none  of  thefe  things,  without  recurring  to  Him 
who  made  every  thing.* 

Our  reverend  and  learned  author,  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Paine’s 
cavils  againft  the  authority  of  the  fagred  feriptures,  makes  a 
difierence  between  the  genuinenefs  and  the  authenticity  of  a 
book.  *  This  diftin(ftion,’  he  fays,  ‘  will  aflift  us  in  dete6ling 
^  the  fallacy  of  an  argument  v^ich  youjdate  with  great  confi- 

*  dence.  Your  argument  (lands  thus  : — If  it  be  found  that  the 
‘  books  aferibed  to  Mofes,  Jofhua,  and  Samuel,  were  not 

*  written  by  Mofes,  Jofliua,  and  Samuel,  every  part  of  the  au- 
^  thority  and  authenticity  of  thefe  books  is  gone  at  once. — I 
‘  prefume  to  think  otherwife.  The  genuinenefs  of  thefe  books, 

‘  in  this  cafe,  would  certainly  be  gone;  but  their  authenticity 
‘  might  remain:  they  may  (till  contain  a  true  account  of  real 
^  tranfaclions,  though  the  names  of  the  writers  of  them  (hould 

*  be  found  to  be  different  from  what  they  are  generally  efteemed 

*  to  be.— What  if  I  fliould  admit  that  Samuil  or  Ezra^  or  fome 
‘  other  learned  Jew,  compofed  thefe  books  from  public  recortls, 

‘  many  years  after  the  death  of  Mofes  ?  I  by  no  means  admit 
‘  that  thefe  books,  as  to  the  main  part  of  them,  were  not  written 

*  hj  Mofes ;  but  1  do  contend,  that  a  book  may  contain  a  true 

*  hiftory,  though  we  know  not  the  author  of  it,  or  though  we 

*  may  be  mittaken  in  aferibing  it  to  a  wrong  author.’ 

K  k  2  The 
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The  Bifliop’s  rcafoning  is  juft.  Yet  it  is  better  to  contend 
that  Mofes  wrote  every  word  of  the  books  afcribcd  to  himV 
Bifliop  Watfon,  on  the  trite-fubje£l  of  the*  deftrudtion  of  the 
Canaanites,  but  the  prefervation  of  the  women- children  of  the 
Midianites,  fays,  ‘  The  women  children  were  not  feferved  for 

*  the, purpofes  of  debauchery,’  but  of  (lavery;  a  cuftom  a’  hor- 

*  rent  from  our  manners,  but  every  where  praclifcd  ii»'coun- 

*  tries  where  the  benignity  of  the  Chriftian  religion  has  not 
‘  foftened  the  ferocity  of  human  nature/ — We  are  (orry  to  ind 
the  Biihop,  and  profeftbr  of  divinity^  reafon  in  this  manner. 
This  might  be  an  apology  for  an  earthly  tyrant  :*  but  it  is  ni*t  in 
this  manner  that  we  juftify  the  providence  of  the  Almighty 
Ruler.  What?  did  God  command  cruelty  becaufe  it  was  the 
fajhion?  becaufe  ‘  it  was  every  where  praftifed  in.former  times?* 

‘  The  Chriftian  religion  had  hot  yet  foftened  the  ferocity  of 

*  human  nature/  But  it  \%  divine  nature  that  is  the  fubjedl  of 

the  prefent  argument — it  is  the  very  Author  of  Chriftianity  it- 
felf  whofc  conduct  is  confidered.’  ferocity  of  conduct  was  \n- 
dccd.permittedy  or,  as  it  is  exprefled  by  St.  P^u]^  connived  for 
a  time  (though  gradually  to  be  foftened  by  progreffive  grace), 
but  not  exprefsly.  commanded.  Our  learned  and  reverend  au¬ 
thor  feems  not  unwilling  to  admit  of  fome  interpolations  in  the 
ficred  fcripti  res.  If  ever  there  indeed  be  any  interpolations, 
the  pafliges  relating  to  the  crueltiesi  inflidfed  on  the  Canaanites 
and  Midianites  ou^t,  perhaps,  to  be  reckoned  in  that  clafs. — 
We  are  far  from  imputing  any  irreverential  fentiment  concern¬ 
ing  the  .Deify  to  Dr.  VVatfoh;  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
vindicates  the  divine  condudl  in  the  inftance  in  .qiieftioh,  viz. 
from  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  fpirit  of  the  times  (as  if  Je¬ 
hovah  had  been  an  Indian  chief  or  Moabitifh  klngjj  treads  hard 
on  the  heels  of  blafphcmy;  and  we  hope  in  God' that*  he  will 
make  hafte  to  retraft  fo  horrible  ah  error ;  Or  to  explain  his 
meaning,  if,  bn  refledlion,  he  (hall  think  it  may  bear’  ex¬ 
planation.  '  ’  . 

Mr.  Paine  even  fwears  that  he  does  not  believe  the  Chriftian 
religion.  Dr.  Watfon,  .  without  fwearing,  declares,  with  as 
much  (incerity,  that  he  does  believe  it.  The  manner  ih  which 
he  fpeaks  on  this  fubjeft  is  ftriking  and  impreffive.*  With  a 

*  mind  weary  of  Conjcdlurei  fatigued  by  doubt,  fick  of  difpu- 

*  tation,  eager  for  knowledge,  anxiousTor  certainty,' and  un- 

*  able  to  attain  it  by 'the  beft  ufe  of  my  reafon. in*  matters  of  the 

*  utmoft  importance,  I  have,  long  ago,  turned  my  thoughts  to 

*  an*  impariial  examination  of  the  proofs  oil  which  revealed  re- 

*  ligion  is  grounded  $  and  I  ato  cbnvince'd  pf  its  truth.*5-^lt  ivillj 

perhaps,  be  faid^  that  the  worthy  Bifhop,  in  this  inftance, 
fu£Fers  his  will  to  lead  "bis  judgment.  No:  he  is  only  inclined 
'  '  .  •  .  .  by 
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by  his  will  to  give  the  arguments  on  which  his  judgment  alone 
can  decide,  a  fair  hearing.  It  is  with  perfcdl  propriety^ and  pre- 
cifion  that  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief.  So 
complicated  is  the  whole  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem  in  its  relations^ 
fo  vaft  and  'Unbounded  in  its  views,  carried  into  regions  to  us 
altogether  unexplored,  or  but  imperfectly  known,  and  by  the 
human  modes  of  rranfmiflion  from  generation  to  generation  ne- 
ceflarily  fubjedted  to  fo  many  little  er^^ata^  that  the  mind  in¬ 
fluenced  by  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  finds  it  no  difficult  matter 
to  fhelter  its  infidelity  in  difficulty  ftarted  after  difficulty,  with¬ 
out  end.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  fo  fublime  and  fo  pure  arc  the 
doctrines  of,  revealed  religion,  fo  fuitv^ble  to  the  exigencies  of 
miferable  and  guilty,  but  intelligent  and  fpiritual  beings,  and 
fo  forcible  is  that  accumulation  of  evidence  by  which  it  is  fup- 
ported,  that  the  fublimpft  geniufes,  where  there  is  fincerity  and 
fimplicity  of  intention,  can  fix  their  faith  on  a  rock  not  to  be 
(huken  by  the  billows  of  t;he  furrounding  ocean,  agitated  by  the 
winds  of  difFerenc  do6lrines,  and  darkened,  here  and  'thci*c,  by 
clouds  of difficulties.  Even  in  matters  of  philofcphy  and 
fcience,  fomew'hat  of  a  belief,  or  difpofition  to  believe  a  fyftem, 
maft  precede  its  eftabliftiment  by  experiment  and  by  argumen¬ 
tation,,  The  beft-founded  theories,  before  fuch  confirmation, 
are  hypothetical,  however  probable. 

r,.  In  p,  335  of  this  Apology  vee  read,  ‘  the  Bible,  Sir,  has  with- 

*  ftood  the  learning  of  Porphyry^  and  the  power  of  fulian^  to 
‘  fay  nothing,  of  the  Manichaean  Fauflus:  •  It  has  refifted  the 
‘  genius  of  Bolingbroke^  and*  the  wit  of  Voltaire  \  to  fay  nothing 

*  of  a  numerous  herd  of  inferior  afiailants — and  it  will  not  fall 
by  your  force.' — Unbelievers  will  probably  difpute  thle  pofi- 

tion,  that  the  Bible  has  not  fallen,  or  ^at  Icaft,  to  puffue  the 
metaphor,  been  cpnfiderably  bent  and  bowed  down  *  (though, 
we  doubt  not,  to  (pring  up,  hereafter,  with  an  claftic  force)  by 
thofe  aflailants.  But  if  it  is  not  to  fall  by  pae  force  of  T.  Paine, 
as  it  certainly  will  not,  why  the  folicitude  of  the  good  Bifhop? 
It  may.be  replied,  that  it  is  the  publication  of  fuch  apologies  as 
that  before  us  that  will  prevent  its  fall. — Now  this  is  what  has 
always  appeared  tp,us  to  be  doubtful — and,  for  our  arguments 
oh  this  head,  we^  muft  refer  our  readers  to  our  charge  to  Biffiop 
Porteus,  on  tfie  occafion  of  reviewinj;  his  Charge  to  the  Clergy 
of  bis  Diocefe,  in  our  Numbers  for  July  and  Auglift  1795,  and 
to  many  other  Numbers  of  our  Review  fince  publiflied.  Xo 
fcholars  and  gentlemen,  who  have  learning,  underftanding,'  and 
a  ftrong  intcrefi  in  the  well-being  of  the  ftate,"'the  authenticity 
of  the  fcriptures  is  fufficiently  proved.  '  Let  the  fcriptural  doc¬ 
trines  be  duly  preached  by  our  clergy,  and  the  fcriptural  pre¬ 
cepts  pradifedi  and 'Revelation  will  Qxine  by  its  own  light,  and, 
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by  its  native  heat,  melt  the  coldeft  and  moft  obdurate  heart;  H, 
indeed,  it  be  not  incrufted  with  the  adamant  of  vicious  difpofu 
tion,  or  the  pride  of  fingularity  and  fcience — which  it  may  be, 
;dthough  ic  is  only  blockheads,  in  the  prefent  times,  that  feeic 
for  the  reputation  of  being  cither  wits  or  ejprits  forts  by  attack¬ 
ing  revealed  religion.— It  appears  to  us,  that  there  is  niore  harm 
in  repeating  the  impieties  of  infidels,  than  good  in  anfwering 
their  objeSions.  For  example :  p.  238,  ‘  Who,  you  a(k, 

‘  would  now  believe  a  girl,  who  fliould  fay  fhe  was  gotten  with 
*  child  by  a  ghoft  ? — Who,  biit  yourfelf,  would  ever  have  afked 
*’a  queftion  fo  abominably  indecent  and  profane  Will  the 
queftion  put  by  T.  Paine  be  obliterated  from  the  imagination, 
and  its  impious  tendency  wholly  obviated,  by  the  retort  of  our 
author  r  . 

But  if  difpiites  with  wanton  infidels,  fach  as  T.  Paine,  are  at 
all  to  be  defended,  we  ought  to  beftow  much  .praife  on  the  pre¬ 
fent  Apology  for  the  foundnefs  as  well  as  the  ingenioufnefs  of 
the  reafoning,  the  clear  and  popular  manner  in  which  it  is  fet 
forth,  and  the  candour  and  temper  with  which  our  apologift 
conduits  himlelf  throughout  the  whole  of  that  irklbme  path  in 
which  he  follows  the  vain  and  arrogant  afFailant  of  our  religion. 
To  feme  it  will  probably  feem  that  he  bears  the  fcurrilities  of 
Paine  with  too.  much  patience.  On  one  occafion  only  he  ex- 
prefles  his  lively  indignation,  or  rather  execration ;  and  this  he 
does  in  fcriptural  phrafeology,  in  the  language  of  Paul  to  Ely- 
mas  the  forcerer,  ‘  O  full  of  all  fubtlety,  and  all  mifebief,  thou 
^  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  all  righteoufnefs,  wilt  thou 
^  not  ceafe  to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord?*— The  oc¬ 
cafion  on  which  the  Bifbop  gives  vent  to  this  execration,  is,  the 
comment  of  Paine  on  the  .faving  alive  of  thirty-two  thoufand 
female  children  of  the  Midianites,  already  mentioned,  when  all 
the  males,  as  well  as  the  old  women,  were  put  to  the  fword. 

Art.  XVII.  A  Letter  to  the  Hon,  and  Right  Reverend  the  Lord 
Bijhop  of  Ely  on  the  SubjeSt  of  a  new  and  authoritative  7ranJ^ 
lation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  George  Burges^  B.  A.  pp.  4^* 
Printed  at  Peterborough.  Longman,  London.  *796. 

'i 

TT  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  a  tradl,  oh  any  fubjeft  con- 
ne£Ied  with  either  religion  or  politics,  written  with  fo  much 
candour  and  good  fenfe,  and  in  a  manner  at  once  fo  elegant  and 

fo 

'  »  w  _ 

•  It  were  greatly  to  be  wiflied,  that  both  bKhops,  and  thofe  who 
fpeak  or  write  of  bifliops,  would,  like  the  reipeftable  Bilhop  of 

Llandaff]^ 
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•  •  t  -  • 

fo  convincing,  that  now  before  us.  Mr.  Burges,  making 
every  juft  conceffion  to  thofe  who  maintain  the  importance  of 
biblical  emulation '  and  theological  criticifm,  maintains  that,  at 
the  prefent  moment,  no  revifion,  even  of  the  mod  undifputed 
authority,  could  be  publicly*  adopted,  without  being  publicly 
injurious ;  and  that  no  man  who  has  the  good  of  his  country  at 
heart,  and  duly  confiders  the  perturbed  and  unhinged  ftate  Of 
fociety  which  now  fo  unfortunarely  prevails  in  moft  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  can  recommend  without,  at  leaft,  an  impeach¬ 
ment  of  his  judgment,  innovations  by  which  Chriftianity  can  be 
but  little  ftrengthened,  but  which,  under  fuch  circumftanccs, 
may  eventually  debilitate  and  fubvert  the  concord  and  happinefs 
of  community. '  ^  The  Englilh  Biblc,^  he  juftly  obferves,  *  may 

*  be  held  up,  even  in  thefe  polifhed  times,  as  the  pureft  ftandard 

<  of  the  Englifti  language,  and  the  beft  criterion  of  found  and 

<  clafEcal  compofition  ;  ncr  can  any  one  who  lays  claim  to  cor- 

*  reft  tafte,  fit  down  to  its  perufal  without  a  manifeft  improval 
‘  of  it  by  means  of  fo  chafte  a  model  j  a  model  which,  not- 
‘  withftahding  a  few  obfolete  and  debafed  terms,  we  (hall  in 

*  vain  hope  to  fee  furpafled  by  any  combination  of  ftrength  and 
‘  clc^nce  to  which  the  (kill  and  erudition  of  our  moft  eminent 

*  cotemporaries  may  give  birth/ — In  the  courfe  of  our  author’s 
obfervations  he  has  occafion,  oftener  than  once,  to  introduce 
the  name  of  Dr.  Geddes.  *  Dr.  Geddes’s  affcrtion,’  fays  he, 

*  that  our  prefent  tranflation  is  aftually  inferior  in  merit  to  moft 
‘  of  the  tranflations  preceding  it,,  is  fo  totally  unfupported  by 
‘  the  general  opinion  of  the  learned,  and  even  of  the  labourers 

*  engaged  in  the  fame  vineyard  with  himfelf,  that  we  arc  jufti- 
‘  fied,  I  think,  in  forbearing* to  pay  it  any  peculiar  deference/ 
As  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Geddes  .fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  his 
Profpeftus,  <and  the  inconfiftencies  of  this  popijh  democrat  offered 
a  fertile  Tubjeft  of  both  indignation  and  ridicule  %  the  calm 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Burges  fpeaks  of  the  Doftor’s  opinions 
and  pretenfions,*  are  a  very  ftriking  proof  of  his  own  candour 
and  moderation.  Some  of  the  worthy  Doftor^s  errors  in  chro» 
nology,  genealogy,  and  hiftory,  as  well  as  the  levity,  in  fomc 

\  '  * 

LlandafF,  ufe  their  family  names,  as  well  as  thofe  of  their  diocefe, 
which  (hould  be  ufed  exclufively  only  in  their  funftlons  as  peers  of 
parliament.  It  is  generally  before  they  become  biibops  that  they  do 
any  thing  that  can  benefit  or  intcreft  the  public. 

•  The  tiipe  has  been,  when  Dr.  Geddes  would  have  b?en  con- 
fidered  as  a  Jefuit  in  difguife,  if  not  as  a  fecrct  enemy  to  all  revealed 
religion.  .To  this,  if  he  be  indeed  a  friend,  he  is  a  very  weak  on*c. 
See  Englilh  Review  for  September  and  Oftober  1794.  , 
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inftances,  and  indecency  of  his  phrafeology,  we  have  had  occi. 
Aon,  in  Tonne  of  our  former  Numbers^  to  dete^t-r^nd  his  ego. 
tifms  and  incoherent  whirligigs  furnilhed  very  entertaining  mat- 
tcr.«of  ridicule.  -  But  a  very  different  fentiment  from  ridicule 
occupies  our  mind  when  we  refleil  that  the  DoiSfor  labours  to 
undt^rmine  a  popular  and  a  juft  reverence  for  the  Bible.  Every 
thing  chat  may  tend  to  feduce  the  limple  and  uninformed  mind 
from  the  fear  of  God,  and  an  habitual  veneration  for  every 
thing  conne(5lcd  with  religion,*  is  to  be  confidered,  at  the  pfefent 
moment,  either  as  an  a£l  of  infanity,  or,  at  leaft,  as  the  effeft 
of  a  hei^ic  reftleffhefs  combined  with  an  over- weening  fdf. 
conceit,  and  dcfire  of  notice  and  diftin^ion.  That  fome,  even! 
among  our  biOiops,  (hould  give  countenance  to  a  new  tranflation  | 
by  any  one  hand,  and  by  a  hand  too  fo  ra(h  and  unfkilful,  is  a 
proof  of  fupreme  inattention,  and  of  a  moftjnjudicious  and  dan¬ 
gerous  oftentation  of  liberality. 

rti3  Oj  -  *' 

- - - ^  . . .  ; - - i'  - - 

Art.  XVIII.  Twenty  Sermons^  on  various  Suhje^s^  preached  at 
jlUhallows  on  the  IValL  By  the  Rev.  William  Draper^  LeShirir 
of  the  faid  Churchy  and  late  Curate  of  the  New  Churchy  l'f{olver^ 
bampton.  pp. 376.  8V0..7S. 6d.  Riebardfon.  London,  1796. 

'^HESE  fermons,  in  number  twenty,  ire  pious,  moral,  and 
^  praftical.  They  connect  morality  with  religion,  which 
is  its  moft  folid  balis.  They  polTefs  that  kind  of  eloquence 
which  arifes,  not  from  a  heated,  and  fometimes  an  over- heated, 
imagination,  pouring  forthn ardent  conceptions  in  glowing  me¬ 
taphors,  but  from  clearnefs  of  rcafoning,  importance  of  obfer- 
vatjon,  and  the  perfuafive  influence  of  unaffedted  fimplicity  arvi 
•fincerity.  i.  .  ’  ‘  . 

Thueiollowing  is  extraSed  from  a  fermbn  preached  on  New- 
yearns  day,  from  Pfalm  cxix.  5,  6,  ‘'Oh  that  my  virays  were  di- 
‘  redted  to  keep  thy  ftatotes  !  then  (hall  I  not  afhamed*  when 
‘  Lbave  refpedi  unto  all  thy  commandments 

__  *  *  »  \  I  '  * 

The  very  word  happinefs  is  a  found  pleafing  to  the  human  car; 
and,  at ‘the  repetition,  the  vain  imaginations  of  men  immediately 
aflqnble’ riches  and  grandeur,  pleafures  and  , honour,  as  its  conlH* 
tuMt  parts.  But  the  thoughts  of  God  are  not  as  the  thoughts  of 
man;  the  happtnds  to  which  he,  in  his  word,  direfts  us,  is  of  a  fu- 
perlor  nanire,  and  derived  from'  a  purer  foutcc.  .The  rich  are  there 
reprefented  as  (landing  on  a  flippery  pinnacle ;  and  the  pious  Agur 
prays  to  be  preferved  from  the  dangerous  iituation.  The  gay 
‘and  luxurious  are  in  the  midft  of  fnares ;  and  therefore  the  wife,  in- 
ftead  of  rioting  in  fenfual  indulgence,  efteem  it  a  fpecies  of  madnefs, 
and  arc  anxious  to  efcape.  The  happy  man,  in  the  oracles  of  truih» 


t 


Cracknciri  Difcourfe. 


m 


isdcfcribcd  in  very  different  colours :  he  may,  it  is  true,  poflcfs  botk 
nchci  and  honours;  but,  if  he  docs,  they  do  not  conlHtute  his  felt* 
city;  he  has  higher  future  hopes,  and  better  prefent  poflefTions.  ‘  A 
happy  inan  is  a  great  chara&er ;  and  it  is  with  diffidence  and  vene« 
ration  that  I  attempt  to  deferibe  it ;  but  I  will  give,  you  a  few  ne« 
cefTary  and  leading  particulars.  His  chief  depet^ence  is  on  God| 
his.purfuic  is  peace  and  purity  ;  his  guide  is  confcience;  his  general 
feeling,  devotion  to  his  Maker  and  love  to  mankind ;  and  his  con^ 
ftant  praftice,  juftice  and  benevolence.  Such  an  one  cannot  be  mi- 
ferable;  to  fuch  the  lowly  cottage  is  a  comfortable  dwelling,  tlic 
homely  meal  a  favour/  refrefhmcnt;  riches  are  the  means  of  doin^ 
good ;  poverty  is  a  (k'rcen  from  luxury  and  vice^  neceflary  labour  H 
a  plealing  employment;  and  even  want  an  acceptable  exercife  of  pa¬ 
tience  ;  ficknefs  is  beheld  as  a  fignal  for  departure,  and  death  be* 
comes  a  meifenger  of  joy.' 


j.  JI' 


Thefe  difeourfes  are  calculated,  in  no  common  de::ree,  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  mind  of  the  Chriftian,  to  dircdl  his  conduct,  and  to 
animate  his  hopje,  /  i*  .f/ 


Art.  XIX.  J  Difcourfe  on  the  Importance  of  right  Sentiments 
in  Religion^  as  to  their  Infuence  on  the  moral  Ckara^er'  of  Man^ 
kind.  By  Benjfimin  Cracknel!^  A.  5.  pp.  46.  I2m6.  Dillyl 
London,  iyQ6.  ^  . 


N.opinion  prevails,  ^v,ery  generally,  that  it  is  of  little  or'  no  ' 
cpnfequence  what  religious  fentiments  are  efpoufed' ^by* 
aqkihd  ;  an.  opinion  that  muft  lead  eventually  to  atheitm.* 
gainft  this. opinion  Mr.  Gracknell.  argues  from  analogy,  r<»- 
bn,  feripture,  and  matter  of  fadl.  The  Calviniftic,  or  fcrip- 

formed  greater  excellency  of  moral  ebarawr 
^  the  i^ntifcriptural  do£lrines  of  Popery  and  Sbciniariifm.  Tbc 


olljjwing,  -p^ticularly,  .feems  to  be. a  pretty  clofe  argument  on 
his  lubjeA:  ‘  The  church  of  Geneva  was  founded  by  Calvin; 
and,  during  his  miniftry  among  the  citizens,  and  that  pf  his 
fucceflbrs  forTome  time,  the  citizens  were  diffinguiCied  fo^ 
their  t'^Wpe ranee,  chiaftity,  and  piety ;  l^ut  excellency 
in^  the .  rtidral  character  no  Jphger  diftingiiilh  tbc  citizens  ,qf. 
Geneva^.*— Thefe  citizeps,  according  tp.pHt  a,u&cri  ^re^noyr.. 
‘ftingiiitliedj  not  only  by  impiety,  but  by  luxury  in  general)  and) 
hat  isjemarkable,  particularly  by  obsceni-jy.  .•  ^ 


Art. 


474 


HewattV  Sermri^ 


Art.  XX.  A  Sermon  on  the  National  Fajl^  Feb.  45,  1795.  A 
an  Orthodox  Britijb  Protejiant.  pp,  36.  Johnfon.  Loiu 
•4on,  1795. 


HE  title  prefixed  to  this  common-place  difeourfe  is  ironical^ 
and  is  an  inftance  at  once  of  indecorum,  and  of  the  feebl^ 
nefs  of  our  author^s  powers  of  wit,  ridicule,  or  any  other  talent. 


T 


Art.  XXL  A  Sermon^-' preached  at  tVhitby  on  the  Faji  Daj^\ 
March  9,  1796.  By  the  Rev.  T.AVatfon.  pp.  25.  8vo. 
.Murray  and  Highley.  London,  1796. 


fermon  fets  forth  the  miferies  attending,  and  the  dan. 
gers  to  be  apprehended  from, .  the  prefent  war,  the  greateft 
bf  .which  is  the  lofs  of  our  religion,  unlefs  we  endeavour  to  avert 
the  judgments  of  God  by  repentance  and  reformation. 


Art.,  XXII.  Religion  ejfential  to  the  Being  and  Happinefs  ofh 
ciity\  a  Sermon  for  the  FaJi  Day^  By  Jlex^niif 

Hevaatty  D.D.^  London,  1796. 


The  DoiEior’s  text,  is,  Pfalm  xciv.  16,  ^’Who  (hall  rifen; 
*  for  me  againft  evil  doers  ?  Who  ihall  ftand  up  for 
againft  the  workers  of  iniquity?* — words  fpoken  by  Davy 
King  of  Ifrael ;  which  befpeak  his  concern  for  the  interefts  ol 
▼iftue  and  religion,  and  confequently  the  happinefs  of  the  people 
over  whom  he*  was  deftined  to  reign. — We,  however^  he  fay? 
can  boaft  of  fuperior  blefEngs  to  thofe  of  the  ancient  Jews,  botJ 
of  a  temporal  and  fpiritual  kind;  and^  putting  the  words  1 
David  into  the  mouth  of  oiir  own  king,  concerned  for  the  vpel* 
fere'of  his  people,  he  is  ‘  naturally  led  to  inquire,  who  theyais 
♦  among  us  who  may  be  juftly  ftyled  evil  doers;  and,  fecondifj 
♦  to  urge  the  neceflity  of  union  among  thofe  that  do  well,  ii 
•  order  to  fruftrate  the  defigns,  and  weaken  the  hands,  of  evi 
^  doers.*— But,  before  he  enters  into  a  fubjedl’  of  fuch  import¬ 
ance,  he  *  thinks  it  not  improper  to  make  one  general  obfer- 
*  vation.*  But  where  this  general  obfervation,  or  ftring  ofol 
(ervations  ends,  and  how,  when,  or  whether  the  Doctor  returr 
at  all  to  bis  two*  heads,  very  judicioufiy  laid  down,  we  have  nc 
been  able  to  determine^  ' 
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ji>.  XXIII*  A  Sormeny  prtechod  in  tht  Church  of  Ailhallewt^ 
iarkingy  on  Wednefday  the  gth  of  Marchy  1796,  a  Day  ap- 
ptinted  for  a  General  Fajl.  Publijhed  at  the  Requejl  of  tht 
Cengregationy  and  dedicatedy  by  Permijfteny  to  her  Royal  High- 
t(fs  the  Princefs  of,,  Wales.  By  fames  Moorey  LL.B.  late -of 
Magdalen  Collegey  Cambridge.  ,pp.  22.  4to.  Nicol.  Loa« 
don,  179^’  • 

*  A  ^ 

trE  admire  the  politenefs  of  the  congregation  of  AUhallows 
I'  Barking,  and  the  gracious  condefcention  of  the  Princefs 
Wales.-  -  ■ 


IT,  XXIV.  A  Sermon  on  the-  Evidences  of  Chrifti<knityi"%h 
Ufwer  to  Fatness  Age  of  'Reafon.'  By  John  Prior  EJt/iny^^  BVOn 
|is.  6d,  Johnfon.  London,  1796.  *  v 

|AINE's  ‘  Age  of  Rcafon/  like  his  other  publicatious,^  dis¬ 
plays  a  ftrong  underftanding,  but  very  limited  knowledge, 
partial  views.  'Acute  in  obferving  apparent  bletiQiihesJn 
5,  but  not  comprehenfive  in  furveyihg  the  whole,’ ^e/ ’with 
ifcible  though  delufive  eloquence,  deferibes  thofe  blcmi/he§. 
|ich  either  he  pretends  or  fancies  hlmfelf  to  have  difeovered. 
Llthough  his  su'guments  will  not  *  produce  convi<9< on 
Ijfcrimination,  yet  will  the  boldnefs  of  his  aflertions,  ^astd  the 
(rgedc  familiarity  of  his  ftyle,  make  an  impreiEon  on  the  ig- 
mt,  which  may  have  the  fame.e^ft.  /  ,  '  j  ^  :  u  ^ 

infwers  to  Mr.  Paine,  therefore,  arc  to  be  eftimated  by  their  i 
lency.to  remove  that  impreifion.  Plainnefs  and  animatioa  r 
in  that.cafe,  the  mod  efFe^ual  weapons  of  defence  as  "Wellr  ^ 
rf  attack. '  "  .  '  ^ 

his  difeourfe  contains  a  very  clear -ftatement  of  the  internal' 
external  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  in  language  which, 

*ia  few  exceptions,  muft  be  generally  underdo^.  ‘  '  ' 

he  praftical  duties  refulting  from  Chriftianity  are  lenforced 
t  great  vigour ;  its  influence  on  conduct  is  deferibed  as  the 
sft  criterion  of  its  divine  origin  and  moral  excellence.  AI- 
eh  warm  in  its  defence  of  revealed  religion,  yet  the  dif- 
rc  is  very  moderate  in  what  perfonally  regards  Mr.  Paine: 
IW?  him  not  only  vigour  of  talents,  but  finceriry  of  inten« 
and  imputes. his  attack  upon  revealed  religion  to  the 
option  of  partial  knowledge. 


Art. 


47^  Paine*!  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Knglijh  Syjlem  of  Financt, 


AltT.  XX  V‘,  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Paley  on  his  OhjeEliim  tn 
Reform  in  Patliamcnt*  Anonymous.  Johnfon. 

'T^HESE  Letters  contain  the  common- place  arguments  for 
.  reform  in  parliament,  interfperfed  with  much  abufe  of  \i| 
Paley  for  being  of  a  contrary  .opinion. 

•  Whereas  Paley  afferts,  that,  on  the  whole,  with  the  preC 
reprefentation  there  is  as  much  of  ajbility.and  difpofition  top 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  country  bVoiight  ihto  parliainentj 
there  could  be  by  any  other  ;  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  affii 
the  contrary.  He  agrees  with  Paley  and  other  writers  in  m 
Jiig  identity  of.intereft  between,  the  pppular  reprefentatives 
the  people  at  large,  the  teft  of  right  reprefentation;  butdif 
ycry^much'from  the  Archdeacon  in.  bis  application  ofjhist? 
He  affumes  a  principle,  that  the  more  extenlive  the  fufFrage,t 
,iiu>re  perfect  the  reprefentation,  and  the  more  uniform  and 
'pletc  the  happinefs  of  the  people.  One  would  imagine  ir 
the  writings  and  fpeeches  of  modern  reformifts*,  that  theyca 
^fidered  fupreme  > happinefs,  fo  much  the  fubje£t  of  difeu^ 
among*  ancient  ’ philofopher?,  as  confxfting  in  the  privilege 
Yoting  for  meml^rs  of  parliament. 


Art.  XXVI.  TTye  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Englijh  Syjlm  ofi 
i  .  stance* By  Thomas  Paine^  Author  of  Common  Senfe^  Amn 
^  Crifisy  Rights  of  Many  Age  of  Reafon^  iAc.  pp.  44.  8vo. 
.i./  Eaton,  Newgate  Street:  London,  1796. 

€.  rpHE  .Englifh  fyftcm,*  fays  Mr.* Paine,  *  differs  from  thai 
America  and  Prance  in  this  one  particular,  that' its  capii* 
kept  out  of  fight;  that  is,  it  does  not  appear  in* circulation.  ^ 
the.  whole, capital  of  the  national  debt,  which  at  the  time  I  write 
is  almoft  four  hundred  million  pounds  flerling,  to  be 
affignats  Or  bills,  and  that,  whole  quantity  put  into  circulation, 
was  done  In  America  and  Prance,  thofe  Englifii  affignats,  or  b 
*^uld  fink  in  Value  as  thofe  of  America  and  France  have  done; 
thit  in ’a  greater  degree,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  them  would  bee 
difproportioned  to  the  quantity  of  population  England,  than 
the  cafe  in  either  of  the*  other  two  countries.  A  nominal  p 
Aeriirtg  In  fiieh  bilh  would  not  be  worth  one  penny.  ^ 

••i!j4r£ut  though  the  Englifti  fyftcm,  by  thus  keeping  the  capit^ 
yof  fight,  isproferved  from  hafty  defirudion,  as  in  the  cafes  of  ^ 
.rica  and  France ,v  it ineverthelefs  approaches  the  fame  fate,  a  ^ 
arrive  at  it  with  the  fame  certainly,  though  by  a  flower  prof 
"  The  difference  is  altogether  io  the  degree  of  fpeed  by  which  th^ 
fyftems  approach  their  fate,  whlch^  to  fpcak  in  round  numbers, 
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^gp^y  is  to  one ;  that  is,  the  Englifli  fyrtem,  that  of  funding  the 
Ip.. .'‘I,  inllead  of  ifluing  it,  contained  within  itfelf  a  capacity  of  cii- 
ariiig  twenty  limes  longer  than  the  fyftems  adopted  by  America  and 
rjnce;  and  at  the  end  of  that*  time  it  would  arrive  at  the  fame  com* 
jon  grave,  the  potter’s  field,  of  paper  money. 

*  Ihe  datum  I  take  for  this  proportion  *of  twenty  to  one,  is 
liTerehce  bet.^  een  a  capital  and  the  interc‘!  at  five  per  cent.  Twenty 
ies  the  intereft  is  equal  to  the  capital.  The  accumulation  of  paper 
fncy’in  England  is  in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  the  ihtereft 
K)n  every  new  loan ;  and  therefore  the  prdgrefs  to  diflblution  ii 
toty  times  flower  than  if  the  capital  were  to  be  emitted  and  put 
to  circulation  immediately.  Every  twenty  years  in  the  Englifli 
is  equal  to  one  year  in  the  French  and  American  fyflems/ 


Mr.  Paine,  having  thus  dated  the  duration  of  the  two  fyftems^ 
at  of  funding  upon  ihtereft,  and  that  of  funding  the  whole 
Ipiral  without  interelf,  to  be  'as  twenty  to  one,  examines  the 
fcptoms  of  decay,  approaching,  he  thinks,  to  difTolutiorf,'  that 
e  Englifb*  fyftem‘  has  already  exhibited,  and  compares  thfetu* 
iih  firailar  fymptoms  in  the  French  and  American  fyftems:"  ’^’ 

‘  iV/ 

*  The  debt  which  the  Englifli  government  owes  to  individuali.]is 
pofed  of  two  parts:  ithe.one  about  four  hundred  millions  bearing 
ereil;  the  other  about  fixty  millions  payable  on  dem^d«f,  he 
is  called  the  funded  debt,. the  other  is  the  debt  due  in  bank 


■tes. 


*  This  fecond  debt  (that  contained  in  the  bank  notes)  has,  in  a 
Kitineafure,  been  incurred  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  firu^ebtl  fo 

t,  in  fad,  little  or  no  real  intereft  has  been  paid  by  government, 
e  whole  has  been  delufion  and  fraud.  Government  firft  contraded 
ebt  in  the  form  of  loans  with  one  clafs  of  pe^  pie,'  and  then  rua 
^ndellinely  into  debt  with  another  clafs.  by/ means  of  bank  notesi 
pay  the  intereft.  Government  afted  of  itfelf  in  contrading  the  firll 
t,»  and  made  a  machine  of  tke  bmk  to  contrad  the  iecond.  ■ 

When  the  funding  fyftem  began,  it  wa:>  not  doubted  that  the 
.s.that  had'  jbeen  borrowed  vvould  be  repaid.  Governmeot  not 
y  propagated  that  belief,  but  it  began  paying  them  off.  In  time 
pWeflion  came  tp^.bc  abandoned;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to, fee 
I  bank  iW'es^  Will  march  the  fame  way,  for  the  amount  of  thCm  is 
y  another  debt  under  another  name;  and  the  probability  is,  that 

•  Pitt  will  at  laft  propofe  funding  them.  In  thatrCafe  bank  notes 

Bnot  be.fo.valqable  as  French  allignats.*  ,  _ 


I"’  I.- 


both 

foun- 


BThis  prophet  of  evil  endeavours  to  take-away  our  hopc: 

•is  world  and  iii'that  which  is  to  come  ;•  to  >(halc^  the.  f 
Bons  both  of  religion  and  public  credit.  As  to  h:s  prophecy 
Bcfting  the  latter,  it  muft,  in  a  very  few  years,  be  either 
Bifed  or  falfified,  ^  .r  ,  r 
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478  •  "A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor. 


Art.  XXVII;  Playfair^s  Anfwer  to  Thomas  Paine's 
*  ’  and  Fall  of  the  Englijh  Syflem  of  Finances,  pp.  23. 

*  dale,  London,  1796. 


.TVTR.  Paine  endeavours  to  fhew,  that,  according  to  the  rag 
juft  ftated,  our  debts,  after  a  period  of  171  years  fromti 
beginning  of  our  debts,  the  public  debt  would  amount  to  jo* 
millions.  But,  fays  Mr.  Playfair,  ^  an  annual  million, 

^  finlcing  fund,  with  its  accumulations,  would  pay  off  \^i 
5  millions,  which  is  more  than  three  times*  the  fum.’ — ‘ 

*  got  that  annual  million^  Mr.  Paine^  and  a  farther  provifion  1 

*  a  proportional  fum  to  pay  off  all  feature  debts  in  45  years/. 
The  comfort  arifing  from  Mr.  Playfair’s  ftatement  is  great 
damped  by  the  reflection,  that  he  cannot  pbflibly  know  what; 
our  future  debts  JhaH  amount  to.  Mr.  Paine  fuppofes,  that,  in 

fiven  period,  we  (hall  have  a  certain  number  of  wars,  as  \h 
Ir.  Playfair  laughs  at  his  reafoning  by  IFS.  •  ‘  If  wars  follow 
^  rapidly  as  they  have  done ;  and  if  each  future  war  contir: 
^  as  long,  as  former  wars  have  done,  See.  See:  England  willi 
*  ruined.’ — Mr.  Playfair,  who,  it  would  feem,  is  a  milknan, 
does  not  apprehend  that  we  (hall  be  engaged  in  any  war  after  i 
prefent.  ’  To  be  fure,  with  a  millennium  of  peace,  and  an  anni 
million  for  a  finking  fund,  we  (hall  have  nothing  to  fear  after 
our  Ioffes,  and  all  our  profufion. 


I 


Art.  XXVIII.  A  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  Eaji  India  Sit 
in  behalf  of  the  prefent  Owners  of  EaJi  India  Shipping,  Ej 
Proprietor,  pp#  3a.  8vo.  Debrett.  London,  1796. 


The  author  of  this  letter  reafons  in  defence  of  the  old  fyfc 
of  (hipping,  from  the  profperity  that  has  attended  it,  i 
againft  the, new  one  from,  the  dangers  of  innovation,  foaic 
which,  in  the  prefent  ^cafe,  may  be  forefeen,  with  great  ab:' 
and  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner. 


Art.  XXIX.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  the  Lord  Mapu 
the  Subjed  of  the  intended  new  Docks^  to  be»  ejiablijhed  at 
pp.  46.  8vo.  Johnfon.  London,  1796. 


This  Letter^places  the  utility  of  ^the  meafure  in  quefti^ 
a  light  thexleareft  and  moft  fatisfaftory. .  The  author 
man  of  candour,  moderation,  intelligence,  and  genius, 
following  is  equally  dacoaic,  profound,  and  convincing :  ^ 


m 


The  Monopoltji ;  a  Poetical  Tale.  4^^ 

c  to  the  objeftions  of  innovation  and  fpeculation— What  is  the 
t  cfFciS  of  an  ihcreafe  of  knowledge  but  an  innovation  upon  the 
prejudices  of  ignorance  ?  or,  What  is  commerce  but  a  fyftem 
<  of  fpeculation  from  firft  to  laft?* 


RT.  XXX.  Difpaffionate  Obfervations  on  the  Subje^  of  the 
Death  and  Succejfton  to  the  late  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  Carnatic. 
pp.  22.  Stockdale,  London,  1796. 


I 


HE  liberal  and  enlightened  author  of  thefe  obfervations, 
with  great  ability,  and  in  a  very  perfuafive  manner,  prefles 
e  fulfilment  of  the  Company’s  engagements  to  the  family  of 
rcot,  from  conftdcrations  of  juftice,  policy,  and  expediency. 


i 


^RT.  XXXI .  Refections  on  Ufury^  as  conduced  by  the  Mode  of 
undervalued  Annuities ;  in  the  Courfe  of  whichy  for  the  Benefit  of 
tbofe  who  are  opprejfed  with  thenty  are  refpeCiively  pointed  W/, 
according  to  the  different  Securitiesy  the  different  Means i  of  Re^ 
lief  pp.  36.  4to.  Murray  and  Highley.  London,  1796.  ' 

HESE  Refleftions  on  a  moft  deftru6Iive,fpecies  of  ufury^ 
and  the  means,  of  relief  to  thofe  who  are  injured  and  op* 
rcfled  by  it,  merit  the  attention  and  the  thanks  of  the  public,  • 


RT.  XXXII.  The  Monopolifi ;  the  Infiallation  of  Sir  John 
Barleycorn^  Knight.  A  Poetical  Tale.  410.  68  Stanzas. 

Bath,  1795. 

J^E  (hall  give  half-a-dozen  ftanzas,  by  way  of  fpecimen,  of 
^  this  humorous  little  poem. 

The  poet  relates  the  ftory  of  his  meeting  with' a  country  far- 
er  (turned  ’fquire  and  juftice  of  peace),  who  invited  him  to 
nner.  As  the  clerk  was  from  home,  the  maid  Jenny  waited 
table,  and  was  entrufted  with  the  key  of  the  cellar  to  get 
m  llrong  beer.  This  Jenny 

•  —  had  a  generous  foul. 

Which  love  did  fo  enlarge,  .  ,  >  . 

She  gave  her  fweethearts  all  Ihe  could. 

Of  all  Ihe  had  in  charge.’ 

)that  we  need  not  wonder  that  (he  wi(hed  her  fweetheart  the 
might  tafte  ‘  the  liquor  Ihe  had  brewed.’ 

She  had  not  much  time  to  choofe,  for  fhe  heard  her  mafter 
Ming  her,  upon  the  cellar  flairs ; 
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The  Mmopoliji ;  a  Poetical  Tale. 


f  *  ‘  i- 


*« 


‘  Why,  Jenny,  now,  where  bc’ft’— *  an  plcafc 

*  Your  worlhip,  I  be  here, 

•  Juft  coming  up— fi*ft  Vil 

*  One  bottle  of  your  beer  ; 

•  That  beer  1  bre*w^d  •wlien  thou  nvaft  made 

*  ji  Justice,'  and  nuas Jnjoorn ; 

•  The  fame  your  •worjhip^s  pleas  c^to  call 
.*  Sir  John  Barleycorn.*. 

So  faid,  the  lift  from  off  her  hofe 
With  eager  hafte  (he  drew. 

Seiz'd  on  Sir  John;  and  round  his  neck 
*' 'I’ied  faft  the  Cordon  Bleu  ;  '  ' 


Then  round  her  jumps,  beneath  her  clotheSi 
The  jolly  Knight  (he  (lung. 

Where,  dingle  dangle,  Sus,  per  Col, 

He  like  a  hero  fwung 


And,  thus  invejledxn  due  form, 
By  right  of  female  charter^ 
Made  Sir  John  Barleycorn  a  Kn  i 


^  Made  Sir  John  Barleycorn  a  KNiqHT 
.  Companion  of  the  Garter:  . 


^  Jenny  brings  in. the  liquor  to  her  mafter,  who  gives  a  toad, 

•  j£is  gueft. gives  another  ;  in  (he  mean,  time  it  appears  that  h 
/John  •  was  very  bufy  under  Jenny’s  petticoats  ; 

"  ’  -  *  For  now  beneath  her  hip,  *  ^ 

»  From  off  her  jumps,  for  lack  of  peaks,  . 

'  Sir  John  began  to  (lip j  '  "  " 


And  oft*  (he  ftrpve  to  heave  him  up  ; 

She  drove  but  all  in  vain ; 

No  fooner  had '(he  heavM  him  up, 
put  down  he  (lipt  again ;  * 


Till  warm’d  at  length,  and  fretful  grown. 
In  fuch  vile  durance  bound. 

He  with  one'd^adful  bounce  let  fly, 

'And  delug’d  all  the  ground/ 


The  ’fqiiire  and  his  gueft  were  much  furprifed,  Jenny  haftefi; 
'  to  the  door,  and  they 

•  Mark’d  the  lift  and  bottle  too  »  % 

.  She  dragg’d  along  the  floor.’  ^  r 

As'^  tale  is  fo  (bprt,  we  muft  now  refer  to  it,  conccivi; 
that  we  have  made  fufficient  extrads,  both  to  excite  the  curio^ 
.  of  the  reader,  and  to  enable  him  to  form  bis  own  opinion  of 


Wi 


ifil 


Theodore  Cyphon ;  or^  The  Benevolent  yew. 
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Art.  XXXIII.  Theodore  Cyphon\  or^  The  Benevolent  yew,  A 
Novel,  In  Three  Volumes,  By  G.  IValker^  Author  of  the 


Houfe  of  Tynian,  pp.  716.  I2m'>.  Printed  for  B*  Crolby, 
No.  4,  Stationers  Court.  London,  1796. 


SHECHEM  Benfadi  (the  benevolent  Jew)  U  one  night 
driven,  by  a  ftorm,  to  feek  fhelter  under  a  gateway,  where 
he  is  refeued  from  three  ruffians  by  .Theodore  Cyphon.  Benfadi 
(whofe  charadler  exactly  rcfcmblcs  Cumberland’s  jew)  takes 
him  home.  .He  confciTcs  to  (lay  wjrh  him  as  clerk,  where  he 
remains  till  Benfadi’s  dau;^htcr,  who  rerognifes  in  him  her  pre- 
fcrvcr  from  a  villain  f  >me  litdc  time  previous  to  his  refeuing  her 
hither,  c  >nceiving  an  attachment  for  him,  determines  him  to 
quit  his  benefactor,  leaving  the  following  ftory  behind  him. 
Squire  Cyphon,  the  father  of  I'heodore,  a  you  igeft  brother, 
p/lefled  of  an  efiate  of  eight  hundred  a'year,  where  he,  like 
his’ brother  Lord  13 — ■ — ,  exefcifcs  the  mbit  bmta)  tyranny. 


ift,  iq 
hat  Si 


Theodore  falls  in  love  with  Eliza,  one  of  his  tutor’s. daughters, 
?ho  is  a  curate  on  his  uncle’s  eftate,.  which  fo  enrages  his  fa¬ 
ther,  that  he  has  him  confined  in  a  private  mad-houfe ;  turns 
[anfon  (his  tutor)  out  of-  doors,  driving  his  family  to  the 
jreateft  want.  He  trepans  his  fon  on  board  an ‘Eall  India  (hip; 

a  corhmon  foldier.  Theodore  efcapes  to  Liverpool  in  fearch 
)f  Elizai  whom  he  marries.  She  is  carried  away  by  his  uncle, 
?hp,  in  revenge,,  by  force  feducc5  her,  and  drives  her  to  com¬ 
mon  proftitution.  Theodore,  driven  to  madnefs  and  d 'fpair  by 
Vis  laft; inhuman  aft,  determines  to  delVroy  his  .uncle,  which 
^efFefts  by  getting  into  his  chamber  by^rngHt.^  He  flic',  and, 
ficr  frequent  hair-breadth  efcapes,,  is  taken,  profecuted  by  his 
tther;  and  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  and 
anged.  The  fon  of  Hinfon*  rerarns,^and  gives  to  Benfadi  a 
ery  intereftiqg  and  animarfd  defeription  of  a  battle  in  India; 
ith  the  horrors  of  the  monfoon,  and  the*  crofling  of  the  defert. 


lich  is  well  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  feelings  of  the  reader. 
^5  a  fpeCimeh  we*^glve  the  following  "  ’ 


oncciv« 
;  curi< 


on 


of  n 


‘  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  day,  w'hilrt  the  fun  was  yet  high  in 
‘heavens,  we  were  afionifiied  with  a  prodigy  inconceivab’y  grand, 
fuch  as  not  even  the  robbers. had  before  wttneffedr^  A  keen  wind 
up,  and  blowing  from  north  to  fouth,  carried  columns  of 
id  between  us  and  the  fun,  which,  bcing^tingedjyith’irs’rays,  and 
fome  places,  as  it  were,  tranfparent,  took  me -exaft  refethblartce. 
an  immenfe  wall  of  fire  floating  through'  the  *air.  The  interfljces 
which  the  fun  (hone,  added  to  the  awful  magnificence  of 
feene,  the  flames  appearing  to  burft  and  fparkle  from  piles  of 
•hot  fandr  ..  ' 

YOL.XXVll*  MAY  1796.  LI  *  Thc 


4$%  jfgaihai,  or^  a  Narfative  if  recent  EvintU 

'..The  Arabians  proftratcd  thcmfelves  with  trcmblins;,  whllft  1 
ftoo4  loft  in  tho  foUime  which  cdniinued  to  pah  before  ut, 

and  which,  had  it  approached,  would  in  a  moment  have  buried  ush 
hsh^fop.  The  foul  was  loft  in;  the  confcioufnefs  of  its  own  infig. 
nincance,  and  in  folemn  filence  beheld  the  terrible  beauty  and  ma* 
jclfy  of  the  phenomena.  Some  particles  of  fand  came  near  us,  and 
I  could  diftinguifh  that  the  whole  body .  was  not  of  partial  thickncfi, 
but  was  hurled  in  confufion,  or  rather  fpread  Between  us  and  thefon 
like  a'mift.  -  ' 

The  regular  appearance  was  quickly  changed  by  the  increafcof 
the  wind,  which,  raifing  the  fand  in  chaotic  confufion,  took  tbe 
form  of  mounuuns,  and  every  figure  fancy  dould  trace,  appearing  like 
a  vaft  country  of  fire,  or  the  regions  of  PandenK)nium.  • 

*  The  impreflion  fo  fublime  a  fcene  made  on  my  xmnd  has  never 
been  effaced,  and  more  ftrongly  impreff^iypon  me  the  certainty  o{ 
an  infinite  Creator^  than,  all  the  declamations  of  priefts  and  phi. 
lofophcis.’ 


This  novel  is  written  in  a  pleafing  ftyle;  yet  we  hope  that 
there  sure  not  in  nature  minds  fo  depraved  as  here  reprefented. 


Art.  XXXIV.  Agatha ;  flr,  a  Narrativf  of  recent  Event}, ^  i 
Novel.  In  Three  Volumes,  pp.  795.  x2ino.  London: 

printed  for  the  Author)  and  fold  by  C.  Dilly,  1 795/ 

.  \  *  *  ' 


A  G ArnHA)  the  dayghter  of  Sir  Charl^  BeliQont)  is,  by  her' 
naotber,. fecluded  from,  fociety.  On  their  .having, bufmeftj 
to  txanfai^  in  Priuice,  flie-  is  left  with  a  friend,  ,Ndirs.HarotnoD(i,j 
whp,‘  in  their  abfence,  dies.  Mifs  Hammond’s  , brother^  retiirni 
Ing  after  many  years  of.  abfence,  meets  his  fifteirfs  funeral 
Ha^m.dnd  and  Agatha .  reftde,  till,  her  parents  return,  witbj' 
family  of  Sir  John  Milfon.  She  and  Hammond  form  a  mut 
at^hment,  which  is  difapproved  .of  by  her  parents,  whQ,.o 
their  return,^  take  her  home  .with  them.  Agatha,  is,lnforiD< 
by  her  mother,  that  (he  herfelf  had  been  intended  for  a  nun,  b 
that,  having  married  Sir  Charles  -Belmont,  her  mother,  on  ha 
deathbed  had  made  her  vow  that  if  ever  (he  flrould  have: 
daughter  (be  (bould  take  the  veil.  Agatha,  though  ftie  ha< 
entertained-  hopes  of  being  united  to  Hammond,  determines  ti 
facrifice'he^,  ovvn  ^ap|>jnefs  to  parental  duty,  and  takes  the  veil 
She  remains  (ome  years  in  the  convent,  till  the’  revolution i 
*whea,the  convent  is  defttoyed,  and  the.  nuns  feek  their  fafety  ii 
Sight.  A&aJtba  is  r^cued-from  two  villains,  by. Hammond,  w'h 
had  Jived  (bme  tioie  near  the  convent,  as  well  as  her  parenn 

whofe  riches  exeke  the  to  take  their  life.  They  efcap 


.  '  f  ,  .  •  _  •  •  •  •  ' 

CamboA'i  Cfmtfiiiiia  'BedfiSrdi'  a' NbvtL  4*4 

Itli  a  do'meftic.  AgatKa  endeavours  in  vain  to  trace  them, 
(terntany  cfcapes,  Agatha  and  Hatnmond'arc  taken,  and  coh- 
ted  tilly  their'  prifon  being  on  fifei  they  efcape  td  EhglaHd. ' 
Jrs;  Herberti  theTridlid  df  A'g'athaj  endeavoufS  to  perfuadeTier 
it  (he  is  now  abfofved'frdni'  her  vow';  but  (He  declares  fee 
iltders  it  as  (acred  as  ever^  Unwilling  that  Hammond  feould 
ifte  hisVouth'  in  a  bopelefs  p^dion,  fee,  after  fome  fthigdes. 


ifte  hfs'^youtH' in  a  hopelefs  jj^flion,  fee, -after  fome  (iKigdei 
lift' her  affedliort,  perfua^es  Hammond  to  marry  Mrs.  Her- 
Thefe  parties  are  married  accordingly ;  but,  dying  in  a"* 
years,  they  leave  two  children  to  the  care  of  Agatha.  She 
tires  to  a  houfe  of  her  ovvn,  with  one  of  her  filler  nuns,  whom 
meets  in  Ldndon.  -  She  hears  from  her  father' the' mbrnihg'- 
ore  he' is  I  executed,-  acquainting^, her  with  the-death  of  her 
otherj  and  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  due  to-  her  in  the  Englilh 

.  *  ^  A,  •  •  t 


This  novel  abounds  with  good  fenfe ;  and  the  niofat,  which^ 
to  recommend  filial  duty,  is  commendable.  But  the  fable^i^, 
many  places,  highly  improbable  and  forced.  And  the  author,’ 
m  an  afFcftation  of  deviating  from  what  is  comdion,  has  alfoj- 
foniie  inffknces,*  deviated  from  probability  and  nature. 


RT.  XXXV.  .Plain.  Ztnfe,  Novel,  'in  Three  Pohanes, 
Printed  for  W.' Lane.-  London,  1795. 


|(7'£  recommend  this  as  'a'novel  much 'above  the.  eeneral' cliTsf* 
of  that  kind  of  writing-^^The  moral  is  asibllows :  ‘  Suclf,-^ 
is  the  hiftory  of '  Ellen*  ,  Inftrudfe^  by  her 
»o  one  affirm  the  omnipotency  of  lovb|  lerrio  one  afiert  the' "" 
wcotitrolablenefs  of  fofrow.  Belt’^remembercd,  that,  ■in’  thc'‘ 
fcertibii  of  plain  fenfe^*  and  the  exerclfe  bf  unthaken  inte^itjf^  * 
fcy  alllier  powers ';P^and  let  not  anyone,  who  means  not  id* - 
Kis  daim  to  fuch  diftinftions,  plead  his'excafe  for  vice 
rwe^heff,  th6  dominion  of  paflion,  or  the  irrefiftibility  of  , 


T.  XXXVl/  Clementina  Bedford.  A  Novetf  In  Letters  and  ^ 
^dTre^lve.  By  y,  y.  Cambon.  pp.  258.  I znioi’^*  London: 
J^rinted  for  H.  D.  Symonds,  Paternofter  Row.  London,  1 798; 

'E  wifh  we  could  agree  with  the  authbr  of  this’  novel,  who'-** 
in  his  preface,  ‘  in  this  aflemblage  of  character  the'-' 
perfect  models  of  virtue  and  goodnefe  is  td  be  difcovered.^ 

!  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  it,>4hough  we  have 
through  much  rubbifh  in  the  fearch. 

L  1  2  Art# 


:The  Mi^Hanimus  ,Amaz9H,  • 

\ 

\ 

Art.  XXXVII.  The  laughable  Adventures  of  Chirks 
fette }  «r,  The  ^ards.%  Te  which  is  added^  the.  Strolling 
pp.  1 90.  1 2(no.  London :  printed  for  the  T ranflutor ; 
fold  by  Vernor  ai^  Hood.  London,  1796.  . 

Much  time  may  be  lofl-,  and  no  amufement  gained,  U 
the  perufal  of'this  book,  which. is  both* vulgar  and  in. 
decent. 


Art.  XXXVIII.  The  Female  Gamejleri  ®r,  The  Pupil  of 
Jhion.  In  Two  Volumes,  pp.  464.  i2mo.  London,  1706, 

_  "C  . 

The  moral  or  end  of  this  novel- is  good  j  the  execution 0 
the^defign,’  poor  and  miferable.  tt  was  written,  we  are  ir, 
formed,  under  great  diftrefs  of  mind. 

*•*10  t.n  ^  jw  •  c  •  ■*  '  t  I >  *  * 


Art..  XXXIX.ti  I'he  Magnanimous  'Amazon ;  ^orf  Adventwn 
oTbereftOo'SaronefsyVan  Hoog  i  .smth  Anecdotes  of  '^het  ecant^ 
Perfons,  pp.  348.  12010.  Vemor  and' Hood. ‘  LondorJ 
1796.  ,  i  ; 

■  •>.1  •* 

THI  S  is  a  tranflation  from  a  Dutch  Qovel.  The,  editor  hr 
been  alTured  (and  we  are  inclined  to  think  truly),  by  fomi 
rRfpcfiable  , Dutch  geiitlemen,  that ‘the  heroine’s,  charadcr  an 
adventures  are 'drawn  from  real  life ;  'and<that  moll,  if  not  all,  0 
the  fubordinate  events  dually  occurr^.  - 

.  i\  1  ,  ■'  ,  /i.  •  - 

-  -  - . •  .oDlII 


.This  is  .-an  araufing ' little  workf  ^d  \not  jvoiii  of  ufcil 


inftru£Uon. 
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k  is 

A  RetrofpeSl  of  the  ASfivi  fVorld. 


For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW^ 


retrospect  of  the  ACTIVE  WORLD 


GENERAL  REVIEW  of  DISCOVERIES.  INVENTIONS, 

and  practical'gontroversies  and  contests.  I 

N  this  Retrofpeil  of  the  Aftiye  World  we  judged  it  natural 
to  begin  witK'Agriculture,  and  from  thence  to  pafs  on  to, 
anal$,and  Roads,  as,  by*  means  of  which,  raw  materials  acc^uire 
value  independent  of  art,  and  even  before  they  are  formed  into, 
anufijiilures.  ,  For  the  reafon,  we  ought  to  touch  on  tbc. 
'efent  ftate  of  ’  \  . 

navigation; 

I  whidf  fubjeft  we  obferve,  in  general,  .that  great  improve^ 
ents  have  been  made  in  Tea-charts,  or  deferiptions  of  ebafts,' 
M*Bahfcs,*  fubmarine, rocks  ;  and  feveral  inipoftant  difeoyenje^^ 
biting  the  ebuffe  and^perlods  of  winds  and  currents.*  "  NeW! 
kftsand  fhbres  have  been  difeovered ;  thole^  formerly  knowri^ 
k  been  more  accurately  deicribed.  New  havens  and  har-* 


3 


ltd 


difJ 


M  of  the  ^ive 

'w  “* 

afFcrd  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  fccurity  againft  thofe 
aArous  accidents  that  are  wont  to  happen  from  ftorms  at  fea.^ 
flt  tist  indeedv’.  io -.navigation  more  than  m  any  other  fubjed .f 
/purfuit,  thal  the  power  of  Human  art  is  emphaiically  illuftratei 
jBy  means  of  art  an  element  ,that  at^firll  fight,  deflir^ 

to  divide  and  keep  afuhder  the  different  nations  of  men,  is  made 
ifthc  greateft  means  of  their  mutual'intercourfe  and  communica. 
tion.  -».'To  this  important  fubjefi  of  navigation  we  (hall  rciu: 
in  the  coui  fe  of  that  circuit  which  we  make  through  difeoveri 
and  .4fTivent^n&  j  and  ;wc  ihall.particularly  m^ke/jt  our  bufinri, 
to  learn  the  true  ftate  and  extent  of  the  difeoyery  in  navigation,! 
Jaft  mjentibncdj  for  fteadying (hips  in  the  midft  of  ftorms;  th' 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  one  of  greater  im 
pcu^,nce^:~iVle^i)W^^  .from  agricultMje,  xo^ids,-  canals 
iwivlgation  in  general,  by  means  of  which^hatural  fubftancesde 
rive^ihfo.maiiy  inftances,  'a  value^  independfrht  oftibe  artHan, 
pafs  on  to  manufadures  ;  and  the  moft  recent  and  imppriam 
<pteries  in.the,m,echanicaLatts.^  But,  firft,  it  will  ^  proper 
^  Wtwe-a  brief  flcetdi  61  the  origin  and  progfbfs  of  arts  and  mar 
feauresV  '  ^  -  ‘  ‘v 

•  ^  T  <111  the  (ketch  we  have  given  of  the  hiftory  of  agriculture, 

.  mentioned  certain  tnftruthents  of  hufbandr  2s!,pl6ugfi(harcs  an 
cyclesj  that  pfefupp:  fe  an  acquaintance  vrhh^the  ufe  of  fire,  an 
the  working  of  metals;  the  grand  fource  of  improvement i 
•  •the  mechanic  arts.  *  *  ^c^  >r'  ‘  • 

there  was  a  fime  .when  ihc  ufe  of  metals  .was  utter!; 
uoknown  .to  mankind  is  evident,  not  only,  from  -ancient  hiilc 
but  from  modern  difeoyeries  qf  tribes  and  nations, of  men,  Vfb 
ioftc^  of  metal^  for  all  purpofes,  ufe  flones,  flints,  thehor 
«|£  anirpals,  the  ibo9e;s  of^  beafts  and  iilbcs^  ihdU,  ' reeds,  ai 
►  tbotns./'  •  *  ?  ^ 

.  ' .  iMctaUurg)%  as  indeed  all  the  arts,  .was  difeovered  firftamo 
I  the  nations  vv‘i}b  applied  to  agriculture.  iThc  .ufe  of  inerals 
ifu^l  tftajbjhhed  in  Egypt  and  Paleftixie  a  few  years  after 
i^od.  '  The  Egyptians  gave  the  honour  of.  this  difeoyery 
their  iirft  fovercigns ;  the  Pboeoicians,  to  their  ancient  hen 
.  Thefp  traditions  arc  fully  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  larr 
fqrip^ips.  Iii  the  days  of  'Abraham  metals  Wjcre  common 
Egypt, <  aqd  In  fcveral  countries  in  Altai!  .  f 

.j-ln^fder  to  dilcewer- metals  it  would  not  be  t^ceflary  tot 
'  iaiQ  the  bow'cis  of  the  earth.'  A  thouiand  events  wouldf' 
i|Uo  the  hands  of  the  firft  men.  The  devaftationss 
cafionyd  hy  rains  and  inundations  firft  prefented.  metals 
the  Efface  of  the  earth.  In  fome  countries,^  after  violent  ra  ' 
ntxtds  found  almnft  in  every  brook.  *  Torrents, 
tbo  inpu/itaai^  depofit  great  quantities  of  .gold  upon 
^nd  and  gravel  in  the  vallies.  •,•••• 
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^  % 

As  to  mineS)  the  mineral  fubftances  contained  in  the  bofom 
.of  the  earth  might  be  difcovered  by^fevcral  accidents.  >  Pieces 
of  roclcs^or  mountains)  cc^ntaining  precious  metalS)  might  be 
broken  ofF  by  thunder;  A  gold  mine  was  diicovered  by  inch 
an  accident)  about  the  end  of  laft  century,  in  Peru.  SoHie- 
limes  aifo  torrentS)  carrying  away  the  earth  by  their  rmpetuofity) 
lay  open  the  veins  of  metals,  it  was  in, this  nvanner,  as  Juftin 
relates,  that  the  gold  mines  were  difcovered  which  formeriy  gave 
io  much  celebrity  to  Spain. 

The  obfervations  made  on  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  the 
foil)  where  metals  had  been  originally  difcovered  by  accident) 
would  ferve'as  guides  in  their  refearches  after  them  from  defign. 
From  the  cdour  of  the  foil,  and  the  herbs  it  produces)  a  guefs 
.fluay  he  formed  if  a  mineral  lies  concealed  below  the  furfece* 

.  But)  t£*ic  be  eafy  to  imagine  bow  thej^firft  men  might  difcover 
metals,  it  is  difficuk  to.  conceive  how  they  arrived  at  the  art  of 
worktflg>  them.  Before  metals  can  be  forged,  they  muft  be 
melted  and  refined,  that  is,  feparated  from  all  other  fufbifances 
that  are  mixed  with  thcni)  and  call  into  mafies  of  pure. metal) 
which  may  be  afterwards  divided  at  pleafure. 

.  Itispoffible  that  men  might  derive  fome  idea  of  metallurgy 
frQm  yolcanos.  Theftreams  of  melted  minerals)  which)  fbom 
time  ito  time)  are  thrown  up  from  thefe  natural  furnaces,  might 
fuggeft  the  idea  of  trying  to  work  metals  by  the  force  'of  fire. 
This  conjecture  derives  fome  degree  of  credibility  from  the  cir«- 
cumftancC)  that  thofctperfons  who  are  reprefented  as  the  inven- 
tors.of  metallurgy,  both  by  the  poets  and  btftorians  of  antiquity) 
lived  in  countries  famous  for  volcanos. 

Ancient  writers,  however,  have  very  generally  agreed  ia 
slcribing  this  difcovery  to  the. burning  of  thick  forefts,' where 
the  foil  contained  metals.  It  was  in  this  manner,  accoi^ing  to 
the.otd  traditions  of  Greece,  that  iron  was  difcovered  on  Mount 
Ida.  .fit  is  to  a  firnilar  accident  that  they  afcribe  the  difcovery  of 
the  filver  .mines  in  the  Pyrenees.  Thefe  mountains,  it  is  uid, 
weceFormerly  covered  with  thick  wood.  Some  (hepherds  accU 
dentaUy^feC  them  on  fire,  .which  continued  to  rage  for  a  good 
many  days,  and  lent  ftreams  of  pure  filver  from  the  fides  of  the 
mountains  down  into  the  plains.  That  the  art  of  working  ine<» 
tals  was  firft  fuggefted  from  the  operation  of  fire,  by  fome  acci^ 
dent,  or  rather  accidents,  cannot  at  all  be  doubted— ^but  whe« 
dicr  by  the  accidents  tiow  mentioned,  or  other  accidents,  as 
think  with  much  probability,  more  familiar,  cannot  be  cer^ 


tainly  determined.*  ...  ‘ 

It  is^noc  enough  to  expofe  metals  to  the  fire  as  they«  come  cut 
^  the  .mine.  The  ore  muft  not  only  be  pounded  and  walhed, 
hat  it  muft  aifo  be  mixed  with  certain  eartii$|  and  certain  fclts, 

L 1  4  and 
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aodrthisin  a  certain 'proportion.  Thofe  who  firft  attemptc<l  to 
refine  .roetaU,^  nauft  tofien  have  met  with  the  fame  accidents 
‘  which  happened:  tache  ancient  in*4^.bitants  of  Peru  in  fmeitina 
fiiiver  ore.  The  incas  hadfrveral  mines  in  many  of  their  moun- 
tains,  but  at  firft  they  knew  not  the  art  .of  refining  that  metal. 

.  They  only  put  the  ore  into  the  fire  ;  but  inftead  of  imelting  they 
£iwit  evaporate  in  fmoke.  Neceflity,  the  mbther  of  invention, 
afw  fevcral  experiments,  furni(bed  them  with  a  method  of  pre. 
venting'this  accident.  They  mixed  a 'certain  quantity  of  lead 
with  the  filver.  This  experiment  fucceeded  to  their  wifhes. 

,  It  muft  have  been  fomeaitne  before  men  difcovered  the  art 
forging  metals;  or*  working  them  into  proper  fhapes  for  the 
purpoies  for  which  tbey  were  defigned*  Atl  firft,  probably,  they 
'  b^*  1^0  other  way.  of  ihaping  metuls  .but  by  cafting-  them  into 
mQuld§.t4>  But  they^wouid  loon  obferve,  that  all  metals,  except- 
|fi|Sil(ea4  'and  tiov  after  the  firft^meltiiigy  acquire -  a  very  feniiblc 
foftnefs  and  flexibility  in  the  fire.  This  w'ould  fuggeft  the  idea 
^lifWorkingv  them,,  inftthat  ftate  ofw hear,'  intox; many  various 
oin  Qonfcquence  of  this,  they  would  contrive  inftruments 
for) forging  metals  on  coming  out  of  the)fire.  Flints  and 
Apfi^')Weie^  pro^bfy  the  firft  tools  they  ufed  in  this  . work. 
Modern  travellers  meet  with  nations  who  have  no  otbeit  inflru. 
mep^  for.  tforging  metals.  ;!  n  ^  »  v  ^ 

rviMw  ofogenius  arid  invention,  finding  the  inconvenience  of 
tb^ie  (took  of^ftone  or  .wood,  ^bethought  them  that  metal  woild 
the'  nooft  proper  infiruments  for  .working  metals.  ^  The 
J^UVians  ^ had  not  .  hammer  but,  in  its  place,  a  "kind  of 
tpo^ssiitiade  of  .a  mixturei  oh' copper,  and  brafs,.of  a  fquare  form, 
*i>dF  foiasitbf^b^jdcnveniently  grafped..  The  invention 

hammer,  the  atwil,  and  the  pincers,  was  placed  by  the 
'ai|f[^opts  in  rhp  remoteft  ages.  The  Egyptians  attributed  thefc 
’inventions  to  V>ulcan,io«ie.of  their  firft  fovereigns..'  Jl'hc  ham- 
mopand  anvil  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job.  4 
i  ,lVlankind  would,  at  firft,  work  fuchr  metals  as  were w6ft  eafily 
pr^uf'^d  and  fabricated  ;  and  fucb  are  gold,  and^(!oppcr. 

At. firft,  gold  aadfilver.were  ufed Tor^purpofes  for  which  they  do 
nottfoem  to  ibave  teen  defigned  by  nature.  '  There  was  'an  old 
tradition  among  the  Egyptians,,  that  the  art  of  working  gold 
copper  being:  found*  oartimThebaU,. they  nwde ‘arms 

fonibe  purpofe  of  exrcrminathig  the’ wild  'hearts,' 
agid^afterwftrds  tools  for  cultivating  tbO''' earth.'  I'he  Egyptians 
^idntben,  'as.  we  know  Xe venal  nations  haye.  done  fince,  who  put 
gpldiand  filver  to  alnioft  -all  ^manner/ of  oifes.  '  When  the  Car- 
afrtvedfftJr^lHefiriV  time  In  Betica,  the  inhabitants  of 
tb^t  country  ernployt  4 'filver  lor*the  loweft  and  moft  common 
purpt^. ..  xThe  Spaniardt*  law  with  furprifc‘  the  Peruvians  and 
*  McxicOiJS 
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Mexicans  applying  gold  and  filvcr  to  all  ufes.  But  no  tn^tl 
yfgi$  more  commonly  ufed  by  the  ancient!  than  copper;*  •  ^ 
The  dlicovery  and  working  of  thefe  metals,'  gold,  filver,  fftid 
copp-T,  tnough  no  doubt  of  great  advantage  to  mankind, 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  iron.  But  this  muil  have  been 
gi  very  late  and  difficult  dlicovery. — Nature  haSi,  indeed,  diffiili^ 
iron  all  over  the  world.  .  But  nothing  difclofes  it.  The  greateft 
part  of  other  metals  frequently  Ihew  ihemfclves,  fuch  as  they 
are,  that  is,  in  the  real  form. of  metals.  Iron  is  not  commonly 
fmnd,  except  in  the  form  of  ftone,  and  deep  under  groumiu 
One  muft  be  .well  {killed  in  mineralogy  to  know  this 'metal  iti 
the  mine,  or  to -find  it  out  in  the  earth  or  fond,  with  which  dt  it 
mixed.  How  could  it  occur,  tnen,  to. men  who  bad  never 
iron,,  bad  no >  idea  of  it,' and  were  not  looking  for  iti  Ho# 
could  they  extract:  it. fit0m.Tand  and  gravel  by  atchain  of  operas 
tioasi  as  much  hidden  from  the  mind  asitiie.matertals  wereVroOf 
tbe.eycf  psti  i-  .  i:  i*:  »u  ?d  i*/  h?  r.o'; 

Again :  ofr  alb tmetalsiiron  is  the^moft  difficuh'to 
fufioflk  .  Farther  ftill  Mone  (ingle  melting  is  Tuffident'>to 
goWf^^Tilvcr,  or  coppery  dudile  or  malkfabde.'«'  A  piece*  dfihiotij 
only  once  meltedy'iis  as^iintraffable  as  eYer,'iand  not  more  doAil^ 
thama  In  thb^  llate  it  is  ftiil  bard  and' brittle,' and  caWndc'- 

either  cold  or  hot,*  bear  the  hammer.  1  be  hie,^  the  dhiflle^-tth# 
eravtog  tcx)l,.'  make  hoMmprrffion  on  it.  liv  orders  therefoi^^tto 
focge/irtHi^  Tt  jwas  nccefl'ary-toidTcover.avmetbod  of  fofteohig  it^^ 
andirendering  it>dmLlik.  i?)For  this  purpofic  it  muft  be  kdataeft# 
fecond  time;  and  then ibcat  ^  with  very  heavy 
ma£:,  thus  prepared,  nruft  be  put  intcraheifurnsce,  heaitetbtHId^ 
is  on  the  point  of  fufton^  ^and  then  fubjcded;again,  in'this'italWf^ 
tpiheiaiftipn  of  the  hammer.  This  operation  muft.be  Vepcttt^" 
feyeralttienes. '  At  lift^  this  hard  and  brittle  ipafs,  by 
beatiog.^kd  hammering;  becomes  malleableiir  *  'uirr  i 

The  art  of  forging:  iron,  therefore,^  muft  have  been"  attained^ 
mly by  flow  degrees^  andhy  a  great  many  happy  chances,  and* 
hvqqrable  though  rare  conjundiures.  Subterraneous  fires,  thtp 
lurning  of  forefts,  and  albthe  other  events  that  might  have  dift; 
)vered  a. method  for  fabricating  gold,:  filver, "and  copper,^ WOirid* 
of  no  fervicc  with  refpe^  to  iron.  .  ;  r,  of-. ,  "iOBia 
That  the  firft  generations  of  men  hadJitde  or  no  knowledge' 
^  iron,  and  that  they  .were  .tfie  lateft  in  learning  to' work  thiis^ 
any  metal,  are,  accordingly,  matters  that  are  placed -beyond^ 
i)l  doubt  by  the  concurring,  teftimony  of  ancient  and  nu^lrri 
iiftory.  Men,  in  the  early  ages,  for  ail  the  purpofes  for'which^ 
now  make  ufe  'of  iron,  employed  copper.  Many* reafoqi' 
'^nqibuted^  to  this.  i  Copper,  is  found  .in  great  qi>antities,^^iS* 
ifily  taken  from  the  mine,  not  difficult  toi  fmelt,  and, 

'  ■  ^  ‘  gol4 
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gol4  and  filrer,  is  the  moft  du6lile  of  all  metals.  The  art  of 
tempering  and  giving  a^hard  edge  to  copper  poflelTed  by  the  an. 
ctent^  and  loft  in  middle  ages,  has  been  recovered  of  bte 
by  ^oimt  de  Caylus* 

that  various  iinftrumentality  which  was  furnifhed  by  the 
art  of  forging  iron,  men  advanced  in  the  neceftary  arts  of  life 
in  a  courfe  accelerated  by  progredion.  ,  New  contrivances  fuo, 
geAed  hints  for  contrivances  Itill  newer,  and  iron  prefented  in, 
firuments  for. executing,  with  neatnefs  and  with  expedition,  the 
mqft  various  defignsr  The  advancement  of  knowledge  kept 
'  p^ce  with  that  of  dexterity  in  a  great  variety  of  operations;  and 
‘  t^\$B  art  continued  to  fpring  from  a  happy  union  between  expe- 
lioMkce  aod  fcience.  Experience,  the.refult*  of  many  repeated 
^NMperimeiats,  provided  materials  %  and  fcience  gave  them  a  form. 
Xhe  firft.  articles  of  ixianula<l:fu re,  as  we  have  already  feen,  were 
'ktftrMieiiis.Qf  defencTiigainfi  wild  beafts,  and  enemies  of  our 
own  Ijpecies* .  The*  next  certain  inftruments  in  agricolture. 
Elioisi  manufki^res  rebring  to  the  two  ^and  behefts  of  nature, 

dhd  nece£'ary  j’efnftion  by.  food,  men  proceed.d 
^^oAbaas  that  were  ixzbiervient  to  the  convenience  and  comfort 

'.Next  in  importance  to  the  arcs  proper  for  providing 
•  fvbiiAemev  are  rhofe  chat  furmih  clothing;:)^ i But  here  we  are 
i|avck  \wii^  a  very 'hiigalar  circumftaace,  and-ione  thatusemi- 
'  tWntly chaiwScf ifttcal  of  Euman  nature.  The  ^arts  of  making 
garments  were  hrft  invented,  not  in  edd  cUmaws,  but  incli- 
moft  vaami  fimd.genHd*:  ‘The  ufd  of ^ clothing,  there- 
lofOi  did  not  aiife  merely  nor'ddeftyifr^mi  the  nece/Bty  of  fe- 
Wripg  the  body  againft.the  injuries  of  Che  air*  In  rude,  climates 
meo  ^ontjenicd  tbeipfelves  with  the  (belter  of  caves,  and  the  pro- 
tftAm  afforded  by  the  iki  of  witdheafts.  It  was  in  the  gentle 
a^ldigeoial  climates  that  the  art  was  invented  of  weaving  a  great 
variety  of  ftufts  -which  were  worn,  tnoi  (b  much  for  ufe  anJ  or- 
npOMlt,  mi  plainly  had  their  origin  in  that  fenfe  of  decency, 
d^hcapy,  and  dignity,  that  diftinguifties  mankind  from  the  brute 
CfeatioOk  The  materials  of  thofe  clothes,  were;  the  wt>ol  and 
hair  of  animals^  and  the  hlamenis  and*  down  of  ^various  plants, 
W* cotton,  flax,  hemp,  &c«  To  plait  and  intertwine  threads 
acxixords,  led  to  the  ufe  of  wires < and  knitting,  ^k1  this  again 
tfhilbe  ufe  of  the  fiiutde,  which  has  been  4lniverfai  over  Alia 
Ifooi  theoarlieft  records  of  htftory.and  ffaditiom  It  is  mentioned 
ift  abe  book  of  Job. '  *  ' 


‘^  "Ky^dffcovcrlng  the  nature  or  guides  pf  y^ions  material  fub- 
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Xhe  materials  of  which  cloths  are  made,  are,  for  the  naoft 
p^t,  of  dull  .and  gloomy  colours.  Men  diicovered  means  -of 
enlivening  them  hy  the  accidental  bfuiling  of  fruits  and  herbs. 
The  ht'A-hint  of  the  art  of  dying,  as  .well  as  .the  materialfrf^roper 
tor  it,  might  be  fuggefted ’by  theicffedf  of  rain  upon.certaia 
^rths.and  inioct^ls. 

"AoalpgQUS,  .in  dUFer,entTe(pq^s,  .to  the  arts  of  doling,  are 
diolje  qf  firycbit^ctMre.  The  firA  colonics  of  men,  after  the  con> 
(ufion  pf  tongMes  and  dirperiion  at  Babel,  livH,  as  feveralTavage 
onions  4o  at  this  day,  in  dens  and '.caverns.  ■  The  hrft  materids 
employed , in  h.u>lding,'W,er.e,  reeds,  canes,  the  branches,  leaves, 
snd  of  trees,  .together  with  clay.  The  hohtes  in  Iceland, 
the  highlands  ,of  Scotland,  and  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  are,  at 
diis.day,  hnUt  of  cough  fioties,  .with  no  other  cement  or  inals, 
and  OQvefcdiwith.tuGf.  i-<ln'  countries  where  wpod  could  be  esdily 
prqcuredt  iVtey  .bPgaowitb  -Jnterweaving:  the  branches  of  >tMes, 
Up9ni(i^es>h’l^iin  the.  ground,  tand  converging,  in  a  poinii^ 
l^.ibrim  of  A  Cjopfi,  with  a.hole,  as  in  the  iflanda  of  iicodand  at 
day,  forgetting  out  the  Imoke.  Nails,<faws,  hammers^^anis, 
planes,  .and  .otlMr  carpemers  tools,,  in  the  hands  d’  imgenidus'iit)- 
dttftry,  produced  neat  cabins  of  wood,  and  even  palaces  of'cedar, 
as  we.tcead  io  tthe  <bco)c  .of'.Kings.  By-degrees  mankindy'^im- 
provii]g  tn;hoth  induftry-aod  {kill,  in -the  place  of  woodifublU* 
Wted  bricks,  .flomes,  and^marble,  .and  raifi^  edifices  equall)rfeiiid 
and  magnificent.’  n  -  -  ^  '  •  i.'i.iiki;- \ 

’^I'lrd.m  that  were  invented,  i wholly  or  in  part,  >firom 

Mce^ty,  we  prooeed  t  to  .thofe  that  fprung  from  leifure  and  IuKt; 
ury,  ithe  fruits  of  that  abundance  which. is  produced  by  agKr 
..ewture.  ..j-i 'I- ..i4 

.  Man  was  defined  by  Arift4tle<t<>:bcian  animal  prone  wt  iaaka* 
hop.  :  ^en  ithe  -moft  favage  oations  have  fome  idea-of  fthe^'irt 
ofid^efigning,  thatt.isy.  of  imitating  the  | natural  . objeAa  around' 
thena...  .The  6rfr  :idea  .of  this  act  was  iproduced  by  the  ffaadows 
qf.bddies«  "When  tbe.fhadow  had  vaniibed  it  was  obferved 
that  the  outlines  of  this  bore  fome  refemblance  to  the.  real  objet^ 
that  had  produced  the  fhadpw.  Attempts  were  at  laft  made  to 
reprefent  obje^s  without  their  fbadow.  I'he  art  of  paintmg 
was  followed  naturally  by  that  of  engraving,'  by  the,goldrmith/s 
‘by-  that)of  fculpture,  ‘and,  through  a  fucceffion  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics  and'fymbols,  by  the  ihv.entk>n‘of  an  aipiiabet,><and'  the 
’wts,  fijrft  of  writing  and  afterwards  of  printing.  -  The' alphabet 
.pay  be  confidered  as  the  mafterpiece  of  human  genius,  and  as 
the  boundary  between  mechanical  invention  and  pure  feipnee. 
It  is  to  the  various  combinations  of  about'  twenty  plain  elem,en* 
pry  fignals  and  founds,  to  .which  we  owe  that  variety  of 'voices 
^  words,  which  have  been  fufficient  to  explain  the  fentiments 

. . .  ■  •  -r 
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of  fo  innumerable  a  multitude  as  all  the  paft  and  prefent  genera* 
tions  of  men.  •  it  is  to  the  fame  procefs  through  fymbols  and 
arbitrary  figns.  - or  fignals  of  compad,  combined  with  the  dif. 
coyeries  of  optics,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  modern  invention, 
lately  improved,  of  the  Telegraph. 

It  will  not  be  expected  by  our  readers  that  we  fliould  enter 
more  minutely  into  the  hiftory  of  the  arts,  each  of  which  would 
furnilh  ample  matter  for  many  volumes.  It  feemed  natural  to 
introduce  a  periodical  account  of  the  latcft  fteps  in  their  progrefs 
by  a  fummary  account  of  their  origin.  This  progrefs  is  iie- 
ceflarily  flow.  Within  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  life  men 
have  not,  hitherto,  been  able  to' mark  more  than  a  few  advances 
of  great  importance,  in  particular  fubje<Sts :  and,  were  we  to 
deduce  their  hiftory,  from  their  fource  to  the  prefent  period  of 
their  improvement,  it. would  be  neCeflTary  to  view  them  at  in- 
icrvals  confiderably  more  diftant,  if  we  would  find' a  general  and 
remarkable  dif^anre,  between  the  points  at  ^ich  we  make  the 
compar^fon.  We  lhall  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  two, 
rematking  three  circumftances* that  feem  to  diicriminate  the  (late 
of both  the  arts  and  fciences  at  ^  the  prefent,  from  that  of  their 
ftaie  at  any  former  period.  w  t  .  .  * 

Fivftt  inventions  and  difeoveries^ follow  ^each^  other  more  ra¬ 
pidly  ;  there  is  a  more  extended  intercourfe  of  minds ;  opinions, 
bn  ill  fubjpdsy  are  more  ^quickly  changed  ^':and  re  volutions  in 
fociety  are  accordingly  more  frequent.  ^ 

A^Secondiy,  philofophers  are  bolder  iti^their  inveftigations,  freer 
firotfi  prejudices^*  und  alfo  from*  the  reftraints  of  all;  kinds  of 
theories.  •  '  ^ 

Thirdly,  in  the  prefent  age  pbilofophy  is  applied,  more  than 
at  any  former  period,  to  ufeful  pui^pofes.  ,  ■ 

In  conformity  with  the  progrefs  of’  the  mechanical  arts  from 
inftfuments  relating  to  felf-prefervation  and  felfTubiiftence,  to 
articles,  of  convenience,  comfort,  and  -elegant  refinement,  wc 
begin  our  catalogue  with  an  account  of  fome  recent  inventions 
in.wtf  and  hufbandry.  .  (  «  < .  i  ;i> 

•  -'•I  *.  *  WAR.* 

t  .1*  .  .  I  4^  ■ 

.  Anderfon,  profelTor  of  natural  philofophy  in  the 

uni  verity  of  Glafgow,  invented,  a  kind  .of  light,  field-cannon, 
tba^  q)i^t..be  on,borfeback,  a'nd  yet  do  as  piucb  execu- 

a$  Tome  on  .the  old  conftrui^ion  that  it  was  necefTary  to 
moifftt  on  oarriagDBS^,  T,his  invention  was  explained,  and  offered 
to  t^  Duke  of  Richmond,  -when  mailer  of  the  ordnance,  but 
rej^ed.  It  has  been  adopted,  with  great  efFe6l,  by  the  French, 
to  ^om.Mr..  iVA<icfipn  it  knowu  after  it  was.  reje<^ed  by 

•  .  ,  *  A  mechanic 
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• 

A  tricthariic  at  Peter(bui^h  has  difcovered  a  method  of  fpring- 
ing  mines  of  ice,  for  the  purpofe  of  loofening  {hips,  defending 
fortifications,  where  the  ditches  are  frozen,  and  other  various 
ufes,  where  a  current  of  water  is  neceffary.  .  ,  -  • '  ^ 

The  French  have  invented  a  furnace  for  heating  (hot  on 
board  every  (hip  of  war.  The  balls,  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
bellows,  may  foon  be  made  hot.  But  we  have  not  yet  been 
informed  whether,  or  how  far,  they  have  been  able  to  obviate 
the  counter-aftion,  and  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
motion  of  the  fhip. 

The  Telegraph  is  an  invention  that  is  of  ftill  greater  utility 
in  war,  than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  purfuits  of  peace. 


HUSBANDRY. 


^■sn  ;  t;  :* 


A  drill  machine,  for  drilling  two  rows  on  ridgcs’of>4f!fi0ct 
wide  for  horfe-hoeing.-^The  fame  machine  is  alfo  adaptecF  tu 
drill  five  rows  at  nine  inches,  four  rows  at  twelve  inches,  v|uq)4 
ihrce'rows  at  eighteen  inches  diftance.  'The  method  of  IcHftviu. 
butit^  the  feed  is  more  Ample  and  correct:  than  any.other  method^ 
yet. in  ufe.  It  is  alfo  fitted  up  with  hoes  to. hoe  the  /^acei  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  by’ which,  means  the  land' is  in  great ‘meafutc 
prepared  for  the. enfuing  crop^  r  <  , 

.A  machine  on  the  fame  .principle  as  the  former/ for^BnlJUig  ' 
three  rows  at  nine  inches,  three  rows. at  twelve  inches,  and^  twd  > 
rows  at  eighteen  inches  diftance.*  This  machinefalfo^dSilts  all 
kinds  .of  grain  and^;  feeds,  and  is  .well  adapted  to  driil  pn^^ight " 
foils. 

Afingle  machine  for  drilling  one  row/is  worked  by  onbiman, 
and  is  ufeful  for  drilling  beans  or  peas  after  a  plough;;  or^fbr  vUn^Nr 
other  grain  or  feeds}  and  is  alfoiufcd  as  ahand* hoe.  •  iv'itio-;}  nf  • 
A  bandJioe  to  be  worked  by  one  naan,(  or  a  man  and^a  boy^\ 
occariQnally,.iwhichrboes  any  erdps^  that  are  fown  or  planted  in  > 
rows^ijnThis  inftrument  not  only  performs  its  work  better  than  .  ^ 
can  be  done  in  the  common  way,  but  four  times  as  muefa  'is  * 
done  by  it  as  can  be  done  in  any  other  way  by  hand.  There 
is  a  plate  and  defeription  of  this  hoe  in  the  eleventh  volpmc;  pf  . 
the  TranfaflKons  of  the  Society  for  the  Entoiifii^eihVnt'bf  ATtk, 
Manufadures;  and  Comrnerte.  *’*  *  i;  yj»iip\i,cu 

An  expanding  horfe-hoe;  on  a^neW  antf-  iitrproved^'ptfnfltlbfd^*' 
which  hoes,  or  ^erfi&r'ttpi-bc^fionallyi  f6yk  bfariy  dfftam# 
t^vclve^to  thirty-fix‘ iiTches  ^'diftancel  ’  This 
culiarly  adapted  to  hoe  potatoes,  beansi*^pea^;''‘tilr1n^^H:{(fii' 
bages,  &c.  c  ‘  ‘  -  ■* 

A  portable  threflling  machine,.  whcrc^^is.  TntrbdtidW^^^^y^ 
in^porUnt  improvements  on  the  principles’ oi  that  valuable  tnL-" 

.  /  chine* 
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^ich,  if  the  authority  of  the  republic  (bould  be  confir^ed^^f 
the  lapfe  of  but  a*  little  time,  they  might  confider'  as  aireadjF 

decided.  ‘  •  ’  ' 

The  French,  in  this  fituation  of  their  affairs,  determined  te^ 
divert  the  attention  and*  the  energy  of  the  Emperor  from  bis^ 
Belgian  territories,  where  his  authority  had  been  fo  often  dif- 
puted,  to  his  Italian  ftates,  where  his.' will  was.a  law,  and  fronn 
whence  he  drew  his  greateft  fupplies.  With  this  vieve  they 
contrived  to^  reinforce  their  army  in  Piedmont,^  by  detachmenw*^ 
fo  fmall  as  to  give  no  alarm,  fent  one  after  another,  in  quick 
ucceffion.  But  it  would  not  have  fo  greatly  out'numbcred  thcl 
Auftrian  army,  if  it  had  not  from  day  to  day  received  acceffieos^ 
rom  Germans^  Swtfs,  Italians,  and  even  deferters  from  the 
Sardinian  army.  The,  confequence  of  their  policy,  their  rwm- 
bersf  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  of  their  enthiifiaftic  valour,  has* 
been  the  defeat  oS  the  Auftrians,  conqueft  and  peace  vnth  tlie‘ 
Sardinians,  and  all  Italy  laid  open  fo  their  invafion,  which'  iS' 
rcftrained,  .not  by  force  or  fear,  but  n^rely  by  pt^tiealcon*^ 
fidcrations. 

In  thefe  wcumftanccs  it  would  be  very  extraordinary-if  fiieni  • 
of.oppofite  fentiments  concerning  the  neccIStyv  expediency,  and^ 
condudi  of. the  war,,  did  not  entertain  oppofite  fentiments  on  the* 
foimidable  event  juft  mentioned.*  We.fha!!,  according  to  our 
plan  of  perfect  impartiality,, give  a  brief  fketch . of  theie  of 
parties,  whether  in  the  form  of  reflexions  on  the  paft|  for 
|cipattQns  concerning  the  future  ^  . 

The  EXTRAVAGANCE  of  the  idc%  tl^t  the  French  iwtioi^i 
oufcd  by  a  fenfe  of  indignity  and  oppreflionyjwere  to  becon*« 
jered  by  any  confedei-acy  among  their, neighbours,  whole  at-*- 
ies  muld  be  nothing  elfc  than  detachmentsfem,  from  diffiwent-c 
ints,  againft  a.  main  army,,  infinitely  fuperior  to  each 
mbers  and  refource?,  was  early  foretold,  and  loudly  infifted* 
.  The  danger  of  roufiirg.  and  forcing  the  French  to  Become  * 
military  republic,  was  announced,  by  a  moft  enlightened 
tor,  in  the'  houfe'of  peers,  and  in  the'prefs,  by  the  fdme  able^ 
nd,  and  by  other  co-adju tors  in  the  fame*  importam  caufc?.' 


-  )  A  •'  *' 


•  We  arc  forty  to  confefs,  and  perhaps  ?t  will* not  be  thought  foi^ 
[he  credit  of  our  Review,  that  we  get  credit  or' encourage- 

teent  for  our  profeiCons  of  impartiality  from 'either  party.  As  wei 
bdeavour,  to  the  utrooft  of  our  ability,  to  llaie  the  reafnmog.of 
;ih,  it  might  be- imaglned  that  lyich,  trgi^n  prepolfelSoa  in  fayoux. 
theirown  opinions,  vvould  think  our  Uatements  friendly  and  fa- 
romble  to  their  refpe&ive  fyflems.  this is'*not‘ the 

^  each,  party 'afEww,  tliatthe  Review 4s 

without  intending.  it>  pay  homage  to  one  another.  •  ‘ 

Who, 


/ 
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Who  docs- not  now  recoiled,  with  fcntirtients  Of  refpe^^ 
mingled  with  deep  regret,  on  wbar  was  fo  ferioully,  and  on  luch 

£'obable  grounds,  foretold  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  Marquis  of 
anfdown  At  leaft,  the  war  might  have  been  avoided  on  our 
part,  after  the  retreat  of  Dumouriez  from  Holland,  and  even 
the  Netherlands  j  and  Great  Britain  .might  have  been  the  um¬ 
pire  of  contending  nations. 

.  But,  infread  of  this  fituation,  fo  advantageous^  fd  honourable, 
and  dignified :  inftead  of  being  the  neutral  arbiter  of  difputes 
between  France  and  all  her  neighbours,  Britain  alone,  after  ex¬ 
pending  more  than  a  hundred  millions  in  an  unjuft,  unneceflary, 
iU-conduefed,  and  unfortunate  war,  is  likely  to  be  engaged  in 
war,  with  the  mighty  republic  of  France,  triumphant  over  the 
confederacy  of  kings,  while  all  the  other  nations  arc  at  peac^, 
both,  with  the  republic,  and  with  one  another.— -For  this  con- 
federacy  of  kings  has  now  met  with  the  ufual  fate  of  confede- 
tiens. — The. King- of  Prulfia  has  been  detached  from  the  con^ 
federacy,  the  German  princes,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the. Grand  Duke  of  Tufeany,  to  a  certainty  almoft  the  Kingcf 
Naples  and  the  Pope,  and,*  probably^  by  this  time,  the  Emperor 
of.Grermany,  who  has  no  other  means  than  that  of  a  feparattf 
peace  with  France  of  faving  the  moft  valuable  and  defirableof 
all  his  ftaces,  the  duchy  of  Milan.  After  an  accumulation  cf 
tu^,  that  has  levelled  the  middling  ranks  with  the  labouring 
poor,  that  preaches  ceconomy  even  to  the  affluent  and  great, 
and  begins  to  create  fomething  like  the  fhadow  of  a  fiifpicicn 
that  the  pof&bilility  and  even  probability  of  a  period  arriving 
when  the  annual  income  of  the  nation  will  not  equal  the  annual 
expenditure. — After  fo  many  difgraces,  Ioffes,  difafters,  and  im¬ 
pending  dangers  incurred  wantonly,  we  (hall  be  confined  to 
iba^girt.  iiland,  and  fee,  or  rather  bear  of  our  proud  rivals 
rifing-  on  our  ruins,  and  giving  law  to  all  their  neighbours  by 
fea  as  well  as  by  land.  For,  is  it  not  to  be  -apprehended,  is  it 
not  certain,  that  the  acquifition  to  France  of  Savoy,  Nice,  the 
Netherlands,  and,  in  fad,  Holland,  and  the  eftabliftiment  of  a 
profperoiis  republic,  fo  vaft,  in  the  very  centre  of  Europe,  will 
fhake  and  fubvert  the  political  independence  of  this  quarter  of 
the  world?  The  French,  in  poffeffion  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  Rhine,  the  greats  inlets  to  the  internal 
trade  of  Europe,  and  of  an  extent  of  coaft  oppofite  to  tbs 
Britifh  (hore,  from  Brcft  to  the  Tcxel,  will  re^eftablifh  and 
increafe  their  naval  power,  diftrefs  our  commerce,  and  revive 
their  own,-— The  fpirit  of  conqueft,  and  the  ever-growing  thirft 
of  power,  knows  no  bounds.  France,  like  Rome,  alreadfj 
breafties  deftrudion  to  the  modern  Carthage.— An.  invafion  of 
Britain  may  even  precede  the  fuperiority  of  the  French  to.tte 

Britift 


/ 
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1nti(h,rtavy.  Ift  perfevering  in  fo  arduous  and  falling  a  caufe^ 
lie  Britifh  government  mult  have  been  greatly  milled,  by  falfc 
Itimat  s  of  the  refources  of  France :  but,  as  if  they  were  anxious 
3  encourage  even  falfe  prophets,  if  they  predict  evil  to  the 
Vench,  and  thereby  protract  the  dclufive  hope  of  wearying  out 
nd  exhaijfting  France^  for  a  timcj  they  have  confolcd  poor 
iivernois,  under  the  failure  of  his  repeated  prcdidlion,  that  the 
lilitary  exertions  of  France  would  not  furvive  the  credit  of  the 
ffi^nats,  with  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

On  the  other  fide  it  is  faid,  that  the  ilTue  of  all  war  being  un- 
ertain,  and  there  being  only  two  ways  in  which  wars  can  end, 
jrtunate  and  unfortunate,  there  was  the  lefs  merit  in  predifting 
hat  which  is  fuppofed,  but  not  yet  granted,  by  thofe  who  ad- 
Ifed  and  conduced  the  war,  to  have  Happ^ned.~Whatever  may 
:  faid  of  the  fragility  of  confederacies,  all  confederacies  do  nOt 
ifearry:  if  we  examine  hiftory'from  the  Trojan  War  to  the 
nal  difmemberment  of  ^Poland,  we  fhall  find  that,-  if  fome  coh- 
deracies  have  failed,  others  have  gained  their  object.  *  '  ^ 

But,  if  ever  there  was  a  crifis  when  it  might^have  been  ftifly 
refumed  that  thecomnion  fupinencts,  laxity,  and  difcordancy  df ' 
ombinations  would'  be  overbalanced  and  overcome  by‘  the 
ignitude  of  the  common  danger,  fuch  a'  crifis  was  prefented 
the  European  powers  at  the  commencement  of  the*  prefent 
ar;  not  courted  by  thefe  powers,  but  preffed  upon  them  by 'the 
ntiments  and  menaces  of  the  Brifibtine  faftionj  and  as  has  re** 
nily  been  acknowledged  by  the  French  directors;  a  war  iii 
bich  the  uniting  object  among- the  confederates  was,  theex-** 
ence  in  all  the  kingdoms  and  eftates  of  Europe,  of  focial  fub- 
dinatioii  and  humanity.  In  fuch  a  caufe,’  fomething  was  tis 
hazarded:  for  even  the  moft  uhprofperous  iffue  of  war  was 
t  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  dictatorial  tone  which  France' 
irs  bj  Burned  in  every  country  of  Europe.  Her  language  plainly  was^ 

,  is  itBThe  ftate  that  is  not*  with  me  is  againft  me.*  They  talked  of 
:e,  the  wmonizing,  and  fraternizing  all  nations  around  with  France,  and 
It  ofaBaking  Paris  the  Capital  of  Europe.  They  know  little  of  the 
Bman  mind,  lefs  of  the  ambition  of  republics,  and  -ftill  lefs  of 
B  national  character  of  the  French,  who  fuppofe  that  they,  by. 
Br  conceffibn,  would  have  been  taught’  moderation ;  to 
■ve  yielded^  to  have  given  v^ay  would  have  only  inflamed  the 
Bdeofthat  light  and  arrogant  people.  ‘  The  ‘game  is  not  yet 
B>  the  houfe  of  Auftria  has  ‘fuftained  its*  lofty  courage  under 
Bgers  n(K>re  imminent  than  an  irruption  into  Milan  :  and,die 
By  fucceifes  of  the  "  French,  may,  in  a  little  time,  give  rife  to 
B*^jwloiifics  and  fears  as  (hall  form  a  new,  a  wide,  and  a 
confederacy  for  repreffing  their  fury  and  reftratning  them 
Wn  bounds  compatible  with  the  independence*  of  Europe; 
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Put  were  they  even  permitted  to  retain  their  conquefts  on  thi^ 
fide  tne  Rhine,  and  the  fummit  of  the  Alps,  there  is  awl', 
difference  between  the  fituation  in  ^hich  they  would  now  b 
placed, 'and  that  in  which  they  would  have  been,  had  tb- 
been  fuffered  to  form  their  new  government  without  a  ftrugg]/ 
a  difference  in  their  fituation  internal  as  well  as  external,  re. 
fpe£ling  themfelyes,  and  refpedling  their  neighbours.  With  re. 
gard  to  their  internal  ftate,  France  by  a  long  and  bloody  defence, 
is  exhaufted,  not  only  of  its  capital,  but  of  its  general  and  ruf! 
tic  ftrength,  by  extorted  (upplies,  labour,  and  military  (ervi  e.j 
On  the  return  of  peace  the  want  of  capital,  and  even  of  pro 
per  implements  for  agriculture  and  manufaifures,  will 
back  the  improvement  of  France  for  a,  long  feries  of  years  be¬ 
hind  the  point  to  which  it  had  advanced  before  the  Revolution 
and  ad  proportionably,  in  various  ways,  for  the  advancemeJ 
cf  that  of  England.  In  that  interval  of  languor  and  debility  on 
the  part  of  France,  and  invigorated  ftrength  on  the  partol 
England,  new  conjedures  in  the  fleeting  feene  of  human  affab 
niay,  and  moft  probably,  will  arife,  that  may  be.  improved  to  oui 
advantage,  and  that  ftiall  duly  maintain  the  balance  betweei 
Britain  and  France  in  the  fcale  of  Europe. 

As  to  the  external  ftate  of  France  after  the  war,  or  the  rela 
lion  in  which  (he  wull  then  ftand  to  her  neighbours,  the  nations 
will  beware  of  her  arts :  (he  has  given  a  warning  to  nations  as^  we! 
an  example  to  kings.  Had  the  French  been  permitted  to  fetd( 
their  internal  affairs,  that  is,  to  exalt  the  low  and  the  profligaK 
over  men  of  principle  and  property,  without  oppofition,  the  mi 
ferable  confequences  would  have  been  equally  certain,  but  mori 
gradual  and  flow,  better  concealed,  and  lefs  apparent.  By  fuj> 
porting  the  loyalifts,  by  prefling  the  new  government  with  w- 
I  on  every  fide,  they  were  thrown  into  a  ftate  of  irritation,  p- 
iion,  and  convuirion,.that  quickly  and  palpably  difplayed  the  vice 
the  criminalty,  and  the  weaknefs,  and  the  folly  of  the  new  con 
ilitution  ;  which,  however  the  prefent  war  may  terminate, 
not  be  lading.  It  has  been  faid  indeed  that  the  French  wcii 
'have  been  ftill  more  divided  and  diftrafted  internally,  if  f ' 
had  been  left  wholly  to  themfelves;  This,  however,  is  byi 
means  certain,  nor  even  probable.  The  Republicans  ftart 
into  arms,  feized  the  government,  overawed  the  majority.  ^ 
was  the  hope  of  foreign  aid  alone  that  could  animate  the  loyabi 
to  ideas  of  refiftance.  Had  the  miniftry,  on  the  poflibility 
the  French  left  to  themfelves  would  have  fallen  into  a  civil  w. 
abftained  from  all  interference  in  their  concerns,  and  the 
fairs  of  their  new  government  gone  on  well,  or  even  tok* 
ably,  would  the  gentlemen  in  oppofition  to  adminiftr^^;" 
have  approved  their  cor.dud  ?  would  they  not  have  accui 
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them  in  the  loudeft  manner  of  impolicy,  inhunianity,  and  a  cri¬ 
minal  lethargy  ?  .  . 

This  then  is  a  fummary  of  the  oppofite  reafonings  on  the 
grand  queftion  of  war  with  France  ;  concerning  which  we  (hall 
jeave  our  readers  to  decide. 

r  It  may  appear  at  firft  fight,  that  the  brilliant  fuccefs  of  the 
French  in  Italy  will  probably  ftimulate  them  to  renew  their  at¬ 
tacks  on  (Germany,  But  an  inference  is  to  be  drawn  the  very 
reverfe.  If  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation  had  not  been  gra¬ 
tified  by  enterprize,  viftory,  and  conqueft  in  Italy,  the  army 
on  the  Rhine  muft  have  attempted  fomething,  though  they 
would  have  done  it  under  a  difadvantage;  as  the  Germans 
alfo  would  have  done  if  they  had  made  an  attempt  on  the  French. 
The  ftate  of  affairs  in  Italy,  .will  enable  the  army  on  the  Rhine 

to  remain  within  their  camps  and  entrenchments. 

« 

♦  » 

SPAIN. 

The  Spaniards  cannot  behold  the  extended  power  of  France 
without  deep  concern.  But  they  muft  be  very  quiet.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  in  general,  that  the  mercantile  part  of  the  Spaniih  nation 
are  much  inclined  to  a  revolution  in  government. 

ITALY. 

*  '  « 

There  is  a  ycry  formidable  infurreftion  in 

CORSICA, 

which  will  no  doubt  be  inflamed  by  the  fucceTes  of  the 
French  in  Raly.  The  French  have  been  put  in  pofleffion  of 
pertain  towns  on  the  frontier  of  Milan  by  the.king.of  Sardinia  : 
but  thefe,  it  is  prefumed,  with  perhaps  fomething  more  in  the 
plain  of  Lombardy,  will  be  reftored  as  a  confolation  under  the 
lofs.of  Nice  and  Savoy.  Certainly  the  French  do  not  mean  to 
do  any  thing  more  than  ravage  and  plunder  Italy. 

Will  the  French  go  on  to 

ROME  ? 

, Their  peace  with  the  Duke  of  Tufeany,  we  prefume,  would 
not  reftrain  them  if  they  were  inclined :  but  this  would  not  be 
good  policy;  for  it  would  tend  to  awaken  religious  zeal  in  all 
catholic  countries,  and  to  involve  the  republic  in  a  war  of 
religion. 

GERMANY. 

The  military  preparations  of  the  Emperor,  who  has  fent 
fuccours  to  General  Beaulieu,  in  Italy,  are  not  damped,  but 
1  quickened 
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quickened  by  adverflty."  An  army  of  65,000 'men  Is  on  foo« 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  for  the  defeinie 
of  Lower  Germany. 


turkey. 


There  is,  at  lead,  no  declaration  of  war  between  the  Turks 
and  Ruffians:  on  the' contrary,  in  the  midd  of  warlike  prepai^i. 
tions  on  both  ddesj  there  are  mutual  profeifions,*^  which  no  one 
regards, "of  amity.  • 


RUSSIA. 


The  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  has  threatened  and  he£kored  the 
young  King  of 

SWEDEN  ■ 


into  a  marriage,  or  promife  of  marriage,  with  one  of  her  grand- 
daughters :  the  confequences  of  which  may  one  day  furnifh  a 
pretence  for  the  court,  of  Peterburgh’s  interferericc  ih  'the  affairs, <^1 
and  even  to  the  fucceifion  to  the  crown  of  that. kingdom.  The 
German  princefs,  that  is  now  forlorn,  is  to  be  comforted  with 
a  pehfion  from  the  Emprefs :  with  which,  tf  it  be  punSiually  pmi^ 
<he  may  be  as  happy  as  if  die  wore  a  crown. — The  cafe  of  the 
young  King  of  Sweden  is  indeed  hard.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  fome  confolation  to  the  king,  that  her  Imperial  majefty 
did  not  inftd  on  his  marrying  herfelf. 


.  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


.  At  the  prefent  "critical  moment  writs  are  iffued  by  the  crown 
for  the  ele^ion  of  a'  new  |»fliament.  Thus  the  nation  has.an 
opportunity  of  making  known  its  fentiments  on  the  grand  quef- 
tions  in  which  it  is  fo  nearly  concerned :  for,  although  it  be,  in- 
deedj  but  a  fmall  portion  of  the  people  that  have  immediate  votes 
in  eletdions,  there  are  "a  thoufahd  ways  in.  which;  the  eleflors. 
may  be  influenced  by  the  public  voice  on  all  great  and  alarm¬ 
ing  occafions.  '  - 
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